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Sens towers 


on seven hilltops 


Airplane photograph of one of seven relay stations — to test use of radio 


Built by the Bell System, they 
will provide a new kind of Long 
Distance communication, 

Each hilltop tower is a relay sta- 
tion between New York and Bos- 
ton* for very short radio waves. 

These “microwaves” are free 
from static and most man-made 
interference. But they shoot off 
into space instead of following the 
earth’s curve. So they have to be 


gathered into a beam and aimed 
at the next tower, about 30 miles 
away. 

That’s the job of the four big, 
square, metal lenses on each 
tower. They focus microwaves 
very much as a magnifying glass 
focuses the sun’s rays. 

These radio relay systems may 
be used for Long Distance tele- 
phone calls and to transmit pic- 


‘ ” ¢ 


‘microwaves’ for Long Distance ser: 


tures, radio broadcasts and tele- 
vision programs. 

This is another example of the 
Bell System’s effort to provide 
more and better Long Distance 
service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM BB 


*We have applied to the Federal Communication: 
Commission for authority to start a similar link later 
between New York and Chicago. 
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Where, Oh Where I4 Summer? 


Here it is the merry month of June and 
we are still wearing our overcoats to 
work in Chicago. Wee! what a spring— 
or, to put it more accurately, what a 
long winter. Looks as if 1947 will have 
two seasons, winter and August. That 
ought to bring on a warm spell if any- 
thing will. Day after day we are shocked 
by the news of the death of some promi- 
nent business man whose age is under 
60. Business treats its hardest workers 
roughly, it seems, and there ought to be 
something we can do about it. To bring 


the facts before our readers we asked a 
prominent physician of the Cleveland 
Clinic to tell us what businessmen can 
do to ward off heart attacks, which takes 
off more of them than almost anything 
else. He will also tell us something about 
the true facts of heart ailments which 
ought to be helpful to everybody. There 
is a corking good story on a big, new 
office, another about cutting the costs of 
handling time-payment paper, and one 
on cutting office costs in general. It is 
the first of a series. 
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The modern Exec- 
utive Steel Telephone 
Stand is one of the 
matching pieces of 
the above group. 


Practical Harmony in an office 
produces a double result .. . 
it rests the mind and aids the 
hand. The “Y & E” Steel Exec- 
utive Telephone Stand with 
gracefully molded top, full re- 
cessed base and private lock- 
ing cupboard is an important, 
useful part of the ‘“Y & E’”’ Color 
Harmonized Executive Unit. 


Send for 4-color brochure 
“ Color-Design-Function ” 


YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO. 
1042 Jay St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Foremost for More Than Sizty-Five Years 
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Standards for Stenography ? 
To the Editor: 


Transcription Supervisors’ Association 
should try the young lady who worked 
in my office last month. In addition to the 
normal complaints, she was capable of 
moving cities from one section of the 
country to another. As an example, 
Seattle was suddenly moved to Virginia, 
and Portland found itself in Pennsylvania. 
It is a strange problem—what right have 
I, an uneducated fellow, to tell an honor 
graduate she is wrong? 

Little wonder the business world finds 
itself faced with such problems. The 
schools claim they can teach stenography 
and bookkeeping in 60 to 90 days. I must 
be very dumb, for it took 18 months full- 
time work for me to pass off my 
stenographic work, and the fellows at 
the top of the class did not have any 
coinpetition. As for bookkeeping, I have 
studied accounting continuously for 22 
years and have wondered if the day will 
come when I may say that I know some- 
thing about it. 

It is my belief standards should be set 
for each type of work and examinations 
conducted along the lines employed in the 
C.P.A. organization. No, I am_ not 
certified.—J. F. Cuirron, Executive Serv- 
ice Company, Jackson, Mississippi. 


Typing Exercises for 
Dvorak Keyboard 


To the Editor: 


Do you have any typing exercises de- 
signed to assist in training typists on the 
new keyboard set-up, which was de- 
veloped by Commander Dvorak of the 
U.S. Navy during the war? If you do 





not have any such exercises, could you 
tell me where I may obtain them?—F. R. 
Davis, assistant secretary, Talon, Inc., 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Davis: American Book Company, 
New York, has published several books 
with typing exercises for the Simplified 
Keyboard. They are: My Typewriter and 
I, and Scientific Typewriting. 


Price Complaints 
To the Editor: 


The May issue of American Business, 
page 10, contains an article entitled “The 
Other Side of Price Complaints,” which 
I would like to reprint in the Southern 
Jeweler. 

An early reply would be appreciated, 
as I would like to run this article in the 
June issue. A credit line to your publica- 
tion will naturally be included.—Cranrtes 
Fram, editor, Southern Jeweler, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Mr. Fram: We are glad to have you 
reprint the article as requested. 


Bookless Bookkeeping System 
To the Editor: 


It has been brought to my attention 
that a recent issue of American Bvsi- 
NEss contains an article on accounts re- 
ceivable procedure which eliminates post- 
ing by the use of a sorting device. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you 
will forward this issue of American 
Business to me.—K. Sint, Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Inc., Summit, N. J. 


Mr. Smite: The article to which you 
refer, we believe, is “Bookless Book- 
keeping System Speeds Accounts Re- 
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ceivable,” describing the procedure fol- 
lowed by the Hudson Manufacturing 
Company. This article appeared in the 
March 1947 issue of American Business, 
copy of which is being sent by separate 
mail. 


Better Employee Relations 


To the Editor: 


We would like to reprint in our June is- 
sue of the Digest publications the article, 
“4 Plan That Boosts Community and 
Employee Relations” which appeared on 
page 26 of your March 1947 issue. We 
will, of course, give full credit to 
AMERICAN Bustness.—JOHN M. TryTTeEN, 
manager, Peters & Hedrick Inc., Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Trytren: We are glad to grant 
permission to reprint this article in your 
publications. 


Requests for Booklets 
In Human Relations 


To the Editor: 


In your April issue of AMERICAN 
Business there is a very interesting 
article entitled, “Human Relations in 
Business.” We would like to know if any 
of the booklets or program outlines men- 
tioned are available and if so, if they 
could be forwarded to us. We are in- 
terested in studying these as a pattern 
for possible application in our business.— 
H. Rerre, office manager, Electro-Tech- 
nical Products, Inc., Nutley, New Jersey. 


To the Editor: 


Will you please secure the following 
for me, as described in American Bvusi- 
ness, May 1947? Two copies, General 
Luminescent Corporation booklet ex- 
plaining policies to visitors; 25 copies, 
On the Personal Side, as published by 
Aldens, Inec., Chicago.—Lioner W. 
Ricuarps, Bercut-Richards Packing 
Company, Sacramento, California. 


To the Editor: 


In the May issue of American Busi- 
ness, under the section, “Human Rela- 
tions in Business,” a booklet prepared 
by Aldens, Inc. is discussed. The booklet, 
entitled, On the Personal Side, interested 
the group of girls in our office and we 
are anxious to obtain copies for use and 
study.— JoserpHine H. Wits, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Messrs. Rerre and RicHarps, and Mrs. 
Wits: The booklet and other literature 
mentioned in our Human Relations De- 
partment each month are those we feel 
may have something of interest in them 
for our readers and we try to emphasize 
the points of interest in our write-ups. 
Of course, all we have are our file copies; 
we do not have a supply of them. As a 
tule, we do not know whether these 
booklets are for general distribution by 
the companies who issue them. When- 
ever they are available, we usually men- 
tion this fact and give the company 
address. 
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ALWAYS A GREAT DRAWING CARD 


Every company check you write 
can be a business-drawing card— 
provided it has personality. 
Reynolds and Reynolds has de- 
signed check and voucher systems 
of all types, for some of the na- 
tion’s largest check users. They are 
prestige-builders that reach thou- 
sands of business men daily. 
We'll do the same for you— 
using our exclusive, protected 
Reynoco Safety paper—or a 
beautiful personalized panto- 


graph. Either method results in 
checks that are eye-luring and 
extra safe! 

For one-writing payroll systems, 
we offer smudge-resistant hot wax- 
base carbon strips. And our vouch- 
er systems with one-time carbon 
interleaved, cut down writing time 
and costs. 

Give your secretary a memo now 
to write us for further informa- 
tion about protected personality- 
packed checks. 


CHECKS WITH PERSONALITY BY 


& 


The 


REYNOLDS 
C— 5 — 


REYNOLDS 





COMPANY *« DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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@ divides automatically 
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_©@ multiplies and prints 


© adds and subtracts 
and prints 


THE [PROOF] 1S 
ON THE TAPE 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Printing Calculator 





for office efficiency 


MART BUSINESSMEN get double value on a single investment 
when they install the Automatic Printing Calculator in their office. 
This machine performs all the functions of both adding machine and 
ordinary calculator—figure production is speeded by the compact 
10-key keyboard, and positive proof of accuracy is provided by the 
printed tape. Costs? Estimates? Payrolls? Inventories? Whatever the 
job, this complete all purpose figuring machine will handle it more 
quickly, more competently. Rely on the Automatic Printing Calculator 
to bring your office figure work to top efficiency. 
Ask your Remington Rand specialist, or write for additional informa- 
tion to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines 
Division, Department AB, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Reninglon Rend 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 
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Price Cutting, Says:a wag, 
amounts to about this: The regu- 
lar $1.50 neckties which have been 
selling for $3.00 for several years 
now have been hammered down, 
slashed and cut until they are now 
selling at $2.95. Retailers, anxious 
to cooperate with President 
Truman have slashed prewar $3.00 
shorts from $5.00 to $4.89 and are 
wildly advertising the great bar- 
gains. And they seem hurt and 
irritated that the public no longer 
stands in line to buy. 


Virgil Jordan please write. 
What we want to know is where is 
that depression you said we were 
on the brink of back last October. 
Looks as if some of the “widely 
known economists” that luncheon 
club speakers are always so fond 
of quoting must be getting a bit 
red faced now. Oh yes, we know 
all the stories about how the good 
old public is “backing away” from 
merchandise these days. And some 
of the very merchandise from 
which they are backing away 
should never have been made. 
Since we last wrote the copy for 
this department we have toured a 
batch of Mid-Western towns where 
the farmers are so busy trying to 
catch up on plowing and planting 
—seeding—some farmers call it— 
that they have no time to stand in 
line to buy. And the merchants 
act as if the bottom had dropped 
out. Privately they will tell you 
that the only thing they are worry- 
ing about is some very bad mer- 
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chandise which they never should 
have bought anyway. 


Tire Prices which took a slump 
early in May brought this com- 
ment from one merchant we were 
visiting the day Sears announced 
cuts on its tires. “I knew it was 
coming. Why it took me 2. or 3 
days to move the last truck load of 
tires I received and I knew some- 
body would soon get nervous and 
cut prices.” It may be a good idea 
for everybody to remember that 
there are other ways to stimulate 
business than by cutting prices 
the minute a normal stock arrives 
without creating a long line of 
waiters-in-line to buy it. It seems 
very difficult for some people to 
realize that buyers have stopped 
picking up salesmen’s lunch checks. 


Lewis H. Brown, board chair- 
man of Johns-Manville, recently 
told the Mississippi Bankers As- 
sociation that he looked forward 
to a prosperous era lasting from 
1950 to 1960. He pointed out that 
the price trend has reached its 
peak and turned downward. “We 
are facing a period of readjust- 
ment when prices and wages must 
be brought into balance. How great 
the dislocation will be, no one can 
foresee. But even if a depression 
comes it will probably not be severe 
nor last very long.” He also re- 
minded Mississippi bankers that 
the state is swift 
progress. “Since 1940 the value of 
all manufactured products and 


enjoying 


products 
doubled. Paper, pulp and allied 


timber and lumber 
products were ten times what they 
1940. Bank 
more than trebled. Income to in- 
Mississippi nearly 
trebled from $440,000,000 to 
$1,250,000,000 in 1946,” he said. 


were in resources 


dividuals in 


C.J. Whipple, board chairman 
of the aggressive Hibbard, Spencer 
Bartlett and Company, nationally 
known hardware distributors, was 
recently appointed to head 
Chicago’s school board. Chicago’s 
public schools, long a disgrace 
under political management are 
probably due for tremendous im- 
provement with a man of Whipple’s 
ability to head them. The city’s 
new mayor, himself a businessman, 
is turning to many other business 
leaders to help him find the answer 
to Chicago’s heavy debt burden 
and the city’s inability to pay its 
bills promptly. 


Alfred P. Sloan, dr., board 
chairman of General Motors, told 
his stockholders why the company 
found it necessary to provide ad- 
ditional financing in the form of 
one million shares of $3.75 pre- 
ferred stock. The company had 
planned major expenditures in 
plant and equipment expansion 
and replacement, but with the in- 
creased costs, plus broadening 
scope of the project, and require- 
ments for greater working capital 
to finance increased cost of in- 
ventories, reserves set up were in- 
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ORDERS NOW REACH SHOP IN MATTER 
OF HOURS...FORMERLY REQUIRED DAYS 


Prior to adopting the Ditto One-Writing Parts 
and Assembly Order Plan, Curtis Manufacturing Company of St. 
Louis required five separate writings of job cards for each parts 
order. With Ditto this costly duplication of effort has been com- 
pletely eliminated by Curtis. Orders now reach the shop in a matter 
of hours after their receipt. Hundreds of firms in diverse fields of 
business have used Ditto to similar advantage, not alone on parts 
order, but also for Payroll, Order-Billing, Back-Orders, Purchase 
Order-Receiving, Coupon Ticket, and Installment Financing. We 
will be glad to demonstrate how Ditto and Ditto methods can best 
be put to work for you. 


2%» 
, 


For detailed information on how Curtis Manufactur- 
ing Company has utilized Ditto to speed production, 
write for your free copy of Case History No. 4605. 


DITTO, INC., 689 South Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITLO @ 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT. OFF, 


One Uniting Business Syslews 
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sufficient. Every company should 
examine this problem closely be- 
cause many reserves being set up 
today are based upon original 
costs of machines and equipment. 
As these machines are replaced at 
today’s costs the reserves set up 
for the purpose will be wholly 
inadequate. 


C.F. Kettering, vice president 
of General Motors Research Cor- 
poration, announces his retirement. 
One of the best speakers, the most 
colorful and interesting business- 
man of the century, Kettering is 
living proof that a man can be a 
great inventor, scientist, and busi- 
nessman and keep his sense of 
humor. He could talk to a meeting 
of advertising men, controllers, ac- 
countants, scientists, financial men 
—or anybody else and keep them 
fascinated as long as he cared to 
continue talking. He electrified the 
cash register, put self-starters on 
automobiles, developed the use of 
quick-drying finishes for auto- 
mobiles so that the closed car be- 
came practical and contributed 
many other important inventions. 
They say he is a millionaire. We 
hope that he is many times a mil- 
lionaire, for he has earned every 
cent of it. 


Don Francisco, one of the 
most astute men in advertising, told 
the sales managers — oh, pardon 
us—we mean the Sales Executives 
—at Los Angeles that the im- 
portant figure to consider is not 
the ratio between production and 
distribution costs, but the total 
which the consumer must pay. “If 
the over-all cost is ‘reduced by 
adding distribution expenses,” he 
said, “then the net result is again 
for the public. Mr. Francisco is 
vice president, J. Walter Thomp- 


son Company. 


Carrier 


Cloud Wampler, 
Corporation president, said re- 
cently that business management 
frequently pays too much atten- 
tion to what the lawyers say about 
labor relations. “The lawyers cer- 
tainly can do a good job of mess- 
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ing things up when it comes to 
labor relations,” he said. Well, 
now there’s a sound statement if we 
ever heard one. The record of the 
lawyers in labor negotiations is 
nothing to be proud of and we be- 
lieve that if a lot of businessmen 
would come into a labor negotia- 
tion without their lawyers there 
would be more peace and less strife 
between labor and management. 


William L. Batt, SKF presi- 
dent, does not see any possibility 
of a severe depression such as we 
had in the 1930’s. Mr. Batt, as 
most readers will remember was 
vice president of the War Produc- 
tion Board. “The accumulated 
demand at home and abroad is too 
vast and too insistent to permit a 
general economic collapse,” he 
says. While admitting that we are 
now facing a critical period of 
business readjustment he main- 
tains that it need not lead-to de- 
pression and serious unemploy- 
ment. 


American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany’s employees just voted by a 
majority of more than two to one 
against the CIO. This makes eleven 
times that the CIO has lost an 
election in this organization. The 
Armco Employees Independent 
Federation is a bargaining agent 
for American’s employees and the 
workers are apparently well satis- 
fied with it. The company has long 
been a leader in progressive rela- 
tions with employees, and as has 
happened in other companies 
where top management gives its 
best attention to labor problems, 
labor is often willing to get along 
without outside unions. 


Newburyport merchants who 
won nationwide publicity in their 
attempt to cut prices by 10 per 
cent as a gesture of approval for 
President Truman’s appeal for 
lower prices failed to start a na- 
tional stampede of price cutting. 
While the plan may have tem- 
porarily increased sales in the little 
city,it was no more than a gesture, 
and merchants in other cities were 


too smart to attempt anything of 
the sort. Prices cannot be con- 
trolled at the retail level, as most 
people knew when the plan was 
announced. 


General Wainwright, 
Bataan hero, will become an execu- 
tive of the Bird-Shankle Corpora- 
tion, wholesale grocers of San 
Antonio, Texas when he retires 
from the army in August or early 
September. Business has _ been 
quick to make offers to many arm. 
officers as fast as their retirement 
dates come up. Army men have 
much to offer business in the way 
of administrative ability, and in 
many cases business is fortunate 
to obtain the services of some out- 
standing army men. 


Union Tyranny may finally 
wreck all unions. Latest example 
comes from Actor’s Equity, the 
union of actors and actresses. The 
union has just decreed that unless 
National Theatre in Washington 
admits Negroes, members will be 
forbidden to appear in_ this 
theater. Regardless of the rights 
or wrongs of the theater’s stand 
in drawing the color line, we see 
nothing but tyranny in the union’s 
decree that its members may not 
work in this theater. By what right 
does this powerful union have 
power to say to its members where 
they may work? Do the members 
have no rights? Will the union 
soon begin telling the actors what 
hotels they must patronize, whether 
they shall smoke Camels or 
Chesterfields, vote Democratic or 
Republican? Where will union 
tyranny end? 


National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association recently received 
a report from two Ohio State 
University professors of a study 
of automobile driving costs. They 
say that the same amount of auto- 
mobile driving which cost $1 in 
1939 now sets us back $1.53. The 
figures were based on the driving 
experience of salesmen for a large 
number of companies and are 
based on current costs. 

















What to Do About 


Problem Personnel 





To fire or not to fire—that is the question; for in 
every organization there are some people who are 
constantly creating trouble and problems. Here is a 
sound approach to the eternal question of what to do 
with problem personnel—who have skill and ability, 
but who seem to be a constant headache to executives 





BY WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.D. 


NE of the first things we ought 
to do is get rid of Joe Harris 
in Detroit,” the sales manager of 
a large national manufacturer 
told me as I prepared to evaluate 
his sales staff. “Joe’s drunk half 
the time... only works a couple 
of hours a day.” 
“May I see Harris’s sales rec- 


ord?” I asked. 


The LAW OF 
INTELLIGENT 
yen BLO)y 


»plied in Business Relations 
ay TWELVE RULES FOR 
<PRAIGHT THINKING 


Applied to Business 


ca 11) 
TO IMPROVE YOUR 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


Y STRAIGHT THINAING 


Three of William J. Reilly‘s books 
which have been popular successes 
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Joe’s sales record showed that, 
while he wasn’t the top man on the 
staff, his sales were well above the 
average. 

“I think maybe we can learn 
something from this man,” I told 
the sales chief. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, if Joe only works a 
couple of hours a day and he still 
turns in a sales record like this, 
he may know more about selling 
than any other man.” 

A week later, in Detroit, I 
spent a few days with Joe Harris 
—and enjoyed myself immensely. 
He was a late starter in the morn- 
ing! It was usually around 10:30 
in the morning before we actually 
faced a prospect. He always took 
plenty time to eat lunch in grand 
style. And around 3:30 he was 
ready to repair to a downtown 
bar for refreshments. 

But on the relatively few sales 
calls he did make, he was terrific. 
As I observed him, it seemed to me 
he had a sales procedure that 
might very well be followed by 
many another salesman on the 
staff. His sales per call were un- 
usually high. 

“They’re shooting at you in 
the home office, Joc,” I told him. 


“They say you’re drunk half th 
time... only work a couple ot 
hours a day. They’re even think 
ing of letting you out. But when | 
looked at your sales record, | 
knew you were a great salesman... 
maybe the greatest the company’s 
got. Why don’t you fool ’em, Joe? 
If you worked 3 hours a day in- 
stead of 2 hours a day, you'd be 
top man.” 

That was enough. 

Within 3 months, Joe led the 
sales staff. A short time later, he 
Within 2 
years, I recommended him for a 
division manager’s job, which he 
got. 

If Joe had been fired, we’d have 
lost one of the best men we had, 
and it would have cost the com- 
pany $3,600 to hire and to train 
a new man for Detroit. 

It’s a disagreeable job, at best, 
to fire anyone. It should be done 
only as a last resort. 

In another company, an office 
manager was all ready to fire the 
chief file clerk and _ librarian. 
“She’s got B.0O.,” he told me. 
“And every girl who works in 
there complains.” 

“Who’s her best friend among 
the girls?” I asked. 

The general manager’s secre- 
tary had known her for years. She 
had a “personal talk” with the 
librarian ; the B. O. disappeared. 

It would have cost this company 
$900 to train a new chief file clerk 
and librarian. 

Ben Irwin, an 
gineer in a large plant, was “due 
for the skids.” 

“He insults everyone,” I was 
told. 

When I went into Ben’s office to 
have a chat with him, he com- 
plained bitterly about the com- 


went on the wagon. 


assistant en- 
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pany in general, and “everyone 
who works around here.” 

“You’re the first one who’s been 
in here today who hasn’t argued 
with me. I seem to annoy everyone. 
Sometimes I wonder why I work in 
such a lousy place.” 

“Well, the only reason I 
haven’t argued with you,” I told 
him, “is that I came into your 
office expecting to be insulted, and 
I decided in advance that I 
wouldn’t let it upset me. You see, 
Ben, there are three elements of 
success in any job: First, our 
desire to work at the job; second, 
our ability to do the job; and 
third, our capacity for. getting 
along with the people we work with. 

“The trouble is, most people 
just fly on one motor. There are 
plenty of people who hold their 
jobs for one reason alone—their 
outstanding ability. The more 
ability a man has, the less he 
‘needs’ people, and the weaker he’s 
likely to be in his human relations. 
On the other hand, if a fellow 
hasn’t got a brain, he’s just got 
to be nice to people—strong in his 
human relations. 

“You’re a great engineer, Ben. 
You have creative ability. You 
know a lot about automatic ma- 
chinery. You’re ingenious in solv- 
ing problems in design. You’re 
valuable to this company. But 
you’re certainly no master in 
human relations. 

“I believe you’d have a great 
future with this company if you 
could get along a little better with 
the fellows you work with. And I 
think this would do more than any- 
thing else in the world to make you 
like your job better. You’d enjoy 
it more. You’re flying on one 
motor, Ben. If you can get the 
other two working, your future’s 
assured. If you don’t, you’ll find it 
tough going no matter where you 
work.” 

It was quite apparent that the 
importance of good human rela- 
tions had never dawned on Ben. 
Up to that time, he thought, “All 
you have to do is to be right, and 
if anyone doesn’t like it, let him 
lump it.” 
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(Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts) 


It is easy to get mad and fire the person who creates organizational problems, 
but it may be cheaper and smarter to work with the person, show him (or her) 
the error of his ways, and save the high cost of training someone to replace him 


Now Ben’s smart. As soon as 
he realized other people could do 
a lot to speed or to retard his 
progress, he began smiling more 
and snarling less. 

Almost overnight, he 
ignoring and _ insulting 
Even his wife told the chief en- 
gineer, “Something’s happened to 
Ben. He’s not nearly so jumpy as 
he used to be.” 

Today, Ben has a good chance 
of becoming the next chief en- 
gineer. 

I didn’t want to see Ben fired, 
because it would have cost the 
company several thousand dollars 


stopped 
people. 


to find another engineer as good 
as Ben and it probably would have 


resulted in some expensive delays 
in production. 

Obviously, it took more time to 
solve these cases than it does to 
tell about them. And many other 
cases do not solve so easily. But 
when we stop to realize what we’ve 
got to gain by solving a problem 
case, we can see it justifies con- 
siderable thought and attention. 

I’ve seen many men with brains 
and ability, who were maniacs in 
their relations with others, turn 
into masters in human relations in 
a relatively short time because 
they have a brain to work with 
and they’re smart enough to 
realize, once it’s pointed out, that 

(Continued on page 38) 

















On-the-job training and supervision of clerical workers at Merck & Company is one of the main functions of the office 
service department. In the transcription department pictured here, there are always operators undergoing training 


Source of Trained 


Clerical Workers 





How can companies find the skilled clerical workers 
they need? A well-organized office service depart- 


ment is one answer. This system at Merck is used 


to train office workers for numerous clerical jobs 





BY PAUL EASTMAN 


HE typing service department 

at Merck & Company, Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey, manufactur- 
ing chemists, has proved to be one 
answer to the continuing shortage 
of trained clerical help. 

It is here that newly employed 
typists, stenographers, or clerks 
serve their apprenticeship, learn- 
ing by application the accepted 
office practices of the company. 
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They are “on call” at all times and 
may be loaned to any department 
where their services are needed. 
From working at these diversified 
jobs they obtain the experience 
which makes them logical replace- 
ments for openings as they occur 
throughout the Merck organiza- 
tion. Proof of this is the fact that 
typing service graduates can be 
found in all divisions of the com- 


pany, in branches in New York 
and Los Angeles. 

However, not all of its personnel 
is of the transient type, since much 
of the work of this department is 
of a mechanical nature and re- 
quires skilled workers. 

This department at Merck em- 
ploys approximately 100 people 
and occupies more than 6,000 
square feet. The typing service 
division is under the supervision of 
the office manager, but has its own 
head. 

Three sections — machine pro- 
cessing, transcribing, and steno- 
graphic and typing, each with its 
supervisor—perform departmental 
assignments. A variety of person- 
nel classifications is required, 
which include specialists in the use 
of such machines as: Photostat, 
Multilith, Addressograph, Mimeo- 
graph, Vari-Typer, and Auto- 
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Auto-Typists are used at Merck to 
produce personalized form letters 


Typist. There are also Ediphone 
operators, stenographers and 
steno-beginners, record clerks, 
typists and clerk typists. 

With the exception of the head 
of the typing service department 
and certain skilled machine opera- 
tors in key positions, all personnel 
in the department are women. 

New girls, recruited mostly from 
local high schools, have little pre- 
vious business experience. By work- 
ing in the typing service depart- 
ment they gain an indoctrination 
in Merck methods and activities. 
Today, most women office em- 
ployees, including those in such 
positions as executive secretaries, 
received their introduction to 
Merck in this department. 

Vacancies for women office work- 
ers throughout the organization 
are filled by the typing service de- 
partment and replaced with ad- 
ditional recruits. This is a con- 
tinuing process and results in a 
large turnover of personnel within 
the department each year. 

Two major functions of the de- 
partment are service and training. 
In addition to performing routine 
clerical tasks, the personnel acts as 
a reserve to assist other depart- 
ments with peak work loads. 

Each day, about 40 depart- 
mental employees are loaned for 
work in other departments in ad- 
dition to those working in the typ- 
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Workers who receive their training in typing service section are used to fill 
openings as they occur in other departments throughout the Merck organization 


These loans 
naturally increase the value of the 
individual to the company, as an 
employee becomes familiar with 
the work of more and more de- 
partments. Openings for girls in 
specialized duties in the depart- 
ment, such as operating business 
machines, are filled from within the 
department by those who express 
a preference for this type of work. 
Another function of the typing 
section is the preparation of let- 
ters for direct-mail campaigns, 
collating, and large typing jobs. 
The transcribing section in- 
cludes 15 operators and a super- 
visor who service the dictation of 
approximately 100 correspond- 
ents. Daily transcription in this 
section is naturally heavy, but the 
production record is considered 
good. There are always at least 
3 Ediphone operators in early 
stages of training. Trained work- 
ers transcribe as many as 50 let- 
ters daily. Dictated cylinders are 
picked up several times a day by 
messenger to provide an even flow 
of work in avoiding peak loads and 
meeting mailing schedules. In ad- 
dition to the correspondents in 
Merck’s main office and plant, 
salesmen are equipped with dictat- 
ing machines, and cylinders are 
sent in from their territories. 
The machine processing section 
(Continued on page 47 


ing service area, 


Photostat machines are used to help 
preserve records of valuable papers 


Merck bulletins are run off quickly 
on a battery of Mimeograph machines 
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Sales control and call records, plus all necessary facts for proper follow-up on each of 18,000 customers, are maintained on 
Postindex visible records, kept in the cabinets shown above. Duplicates are kept in branch offices for use by salesmen 


Keeping Track of 
18,000 Customers 





Do your salesmen work their territories on the ‘“‘hop, 
skip and jump plan’’? Do you know that each cus- 
tomer is called upon at the right time? If either of 
these problems is yours, you will find usable sales con- 
trol ideas in this report of an effective control plan 





UT of 34,500 commercial cus- 
tomers of the Duquesne Light 
Company in Allegheny and Beaver 
Counties, Pennsylvania, 18,000, or 
52 per cent, yield an average an- 
nual return in excess of $100. 
These customers merit 
consideration than just being as- 
signed an account number. They 
justify extra attention because of 


more 


their load-building _ possibilities. 

To insure regular attention of 
the sales force to these accounts, 
the company has recently com- 
pleted installation of a sales con- 
trol and customer record system 
which is proving helpful in control- 
ling and directing the work of the 
salesmen who service these 18,000 
customers. 


As the name implies, the system 


serves two purposes: (1) A sales 
control, and (2) a customer rec- 
ord. The system: 

1. Provides an accurate work- 
ing list of customers classified for 
each territory and each salesman. 

2. Indicates at a glance the cus- 
tomer’s name, address, business, 
for what he is a prospect, and the 
date of the next call. 

3. Furnishes a complete history 
of previous calls and negotiations 
with each customer. 

4. Provides a systematic basis 
for supervision and_ direction. 
Permits the regular assignment of 
calls to the salesman. 

5. Provides preapproach in- 
formation for the salesman on 
each customer regularly contacted. 
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6. Enables the management to 
make quick analyses of commercial 
market applications and trends. 

7. Furnishes up-to-date listings 
for mailing and promotional pro- 


grams. 

The company’s sales operation 
is divided into 8 territories each 
with approximately 2,500 cus- 
tomers whose billings are $100 a 
year or more. Two salesmen cover 


each territory, a senior and junior 
man. The senior men cover ac- 
counts whose billings are above a 
certain figure and the junior the 
smaller accounts. 

A master file in the central office 
contains visible record cards for 
each of the 18,000 customers. A 
duplicate visible file is maintained 
in each district office covering the 
customers in that area. The 
master file consists of 14 20- 
drawer cabinets. Each drawer has 
a capacity of 75 cards. The cards 
are filed, first alphabetically by 
towns, then by streets, and finally 
by street numbers. 

Copies of all commercial con- 
tracts and cancellations and copies 
of commercial customer account- 
ing ledger sheets clear through the 
system, enabling it to be kept up 
to date at all times. 

Only two forms are used in the 
system. The first form, a tan 
colored card, printed two sides, 
fits into the Postindex visible rec- 
ord pocket. This card contains 
practically all information needed 
for a complete record on the cus- 
tomer, such as, customer name, 
name of man to _ see, credit, 
character of management, a rec- 
ord of calls made, and a list of 
services and equipment for which 
the customer may be a good pros- 
pect. Information for this record 
is obtained at the time of the 
salesman’s first personal call. It 
remains permanently in the master 
file. 

The other record is essentially 
a duplicate of the first, but the 
stock is pink, and there is a slightly 
different arrangement of the in- 
formation. Every week 50 of these 
pink duplicates, or “B” cards as 
they are called, are removed from 
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the master file and sent to each 
salesman for coverage during the 
following week. 

The cards are selected in street 
number order, similar to the meter 
book sequence, and are to be called 
upon in that order, eliminating the 
rather common fault in salesmen’s 
work—that of jumping about and 
crisscrossing through their terri- 
tories. The salesman uses this pink 
card to record all new and per- 
tinent information about the cus- 
tomer and his progress with him. 

Each day the salesman forwards 
to the central office all the pink 
cards representing the day’s calls, 
together with his daily report and 
a copy of the master card which is 
maintained in the district office. 
At the central office the original 


cards are posted from the sales- 
man’s report and the pink cards. 
The branch or district office cards 
are also posted and returned to 
the district office file ; the originals 
are returned to the master file. 

Salesmen determine the call 
frequency for each customer, 
basing it upon the size and im- 
portance of the customer. The call 
frequency is indicated on the pink 
tickler card, and the date of the 
next call must be shown on the 
salesman’s daily report. Every 
customer is classified for a regular 
call—from a minimum of once a 
year to once a month. 

There is a space on the pink 
card used by the salesman where 
he may indicate the mailing of 


(Continued on page 43) 


Showing the copy or ‘‘insert’’ card which is filed in the fold of the original card. 
These inserts are removed and given to the salesmen for making calls and reports 














The Failure of a 
Wage Plan 





Faulty job description was the first wrong step in this 
wage plan. Working employees out of classification 
was the second; and from there on, many common but 
preventable errors were made, until the whole wage 
plan fell apart, with severe damage to morale. Reading 
this report may help to prevent many similar errors 





BY H. J. LABINE 


HIS is the remarkable case of a 

large, well-known corporation 
situated in a Midwestern manu- 
facturing center. Well-managed, 
prosperous, respected in the com- 
munity, this company, commonly 
enough, found itself early in the 
1940’s in need of a coordinated 
wage plan. 

This was something new for a 
company which had operated four 
decades without much in the way 
of coordinated wage policies. The 
time was right, though, as in- 
dicated by several important 
criteria. First, there was a demand 
for it. No important personnel 
program ought to be installed, as 
we know, unless there is a need and 
demand for it. In this case, several 
departments had tired of waiting 
for a company-wide program and 
had installed their own. At one 
time, five different job-evaluation 
plans and three merit-rating sys- 
tems were being used in different 
parts of the company. The com- 
pany was having a wage program 
forced upon it, piecemeal. 

Also, unionization of employees 
was progressing rapidly. The CIO 
had won 12 separate elections in 
this company in 1 year. A prime 
point for union organizers was the 
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company’s inconsistency in pay 
practices between departments. 
This was good material for 
organizing and even better for 
negotiating. The company was 
badly in need of reform in its wage 
practices. 

In 1942, the final push came 
with the advent of wage stabiliza- 
tion. Under stabilization, you had 
to have a wage plan. The company 
feverishly speeded up installation, 
and a plan was approved. 

This was not achieved, of course, 
without top management support 
and proper publicity. The com- 
pany’s house organ carried a de- 
tailed explanation of the new wage 
plan. Week-long training courses 
were given to over 100 representa- 
tives from all departments. The 
president of the company ad- 
dressed his department heads, 
saying: “I ask that you become 
thoroughly familiar with the wage 
plan in all of its phases and that 
you be always ready to explain it 
and to defend it with your em- 
ployees when necessity arises. It is 
no longer merely a study, it is a 
definite and permanent part of our 
wage policy.” 

There was no question of top 
management support. The new 


wage plan was definitely “in.” 

And it went in with the help of 
experts, too. An expensive counsel- 
ing firm had been advising the com- 
pany since 1941 and it provided 
a specially adapted plan. The 
staff was on the premises for 
months. Jobs were point-rated, 
scatter diagrams prepared, lines- 
of-best-fit plotted, community and 
industry rates compared, job 
grades and wage ranges formed. 
A merit plan for in-grade pro- 
gression was installed. Hiring rate 
rules were promulgated. Even 
long-standing job titles were 
dusted off and trimmed a bit about 
the ears. Orthodox requirements 
had been filled and everything was 
in shipshape order. The company 
had a wage program! 

But 5 years later, by the end of 
1946, the program was broken 
down and discarded. The wage 
plan is now out the window; the 
company is back where it started. 
This is the story of how a well- 
conceived plan came to disrepute. 

What happened during those 5 
years? Just about everything — 
and concurrently, at that! From a 
little distance, the company’s mis- 
takes can be singled out and con- 
sidered, one by one. Doubtless they 
include point that many com- 
panies may well consider. 

First, there was the problem of 
an adequate staff to administer 
the wage program. This was 
doubtless the origin of many sub- 
sequent difficulties. The company 
had elected to use its own staff, 
trained by its consulting firm. Suf- 
ficient staff from the top manage- 
ment level was used — but only 
until Wage Stabilization Board 
approval was obtained. Then key 
staff members were withdrawn with 
the promise that replacements 
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would be transferred or hired 
anew. This was never done. 

Had evaluation of the com- 
pany’s jobs been done in a dif- 
ferent manner, this failure would 
not have been so important. But 
in the haste of preparing a pre- 
sentable wage plan for approval 
of stabilization authorities, only a 
few spot-ratings had been made of 
jobs in each department of the 
company. Generally, no job de- 
scriptions were available, and 
frequently adequate supervisor 
representation was lacking. Eighty 
per cent of the company’s jobs had 
simply been “ranked” around jobs 
which had been hurriedly point- 
rated. As a result, the complete 
work of job evaluation had to be 
done over again. The first results 
were inaccurate, unworkable in 
practical operation, and could not 
be explained to employees. 

A depleted wage administration 
staff was left to undertake this re- 
evaluation. In addition, of course, 
there was the normal problem of 
keeping the program current by 
evaluating new and revised jobs 
and by enforcing established wage- 
rate controls. Needless to say, 
work piled up, departments clam- 
ored for action— and got very 
little. Then the first symptom ap- 
peared —a search for “a way 
around the plan” began. 

And there were plenty of ways 
around. Job descriptions were 
written in the departments by de- 
partment personnel. They began 
to overwrite them. 

Janitors became “repairmen,” 
stenographers became “secreta- 
ries,” and timekeepers became “‘ad- 
ministrative assistants.” Facts 
were adjusted to suit circum- 
stances, and exaggerations of all 
sorts began appearing. 

The situation became so ex- 
treme that a job audit was decided 
upon. Three jobs in one depart- 
ment were carefully investigated. 
The following facts were found: 

1. The employee stated to the 
auditor that he handled about 10 
to 15 callers per day. The job 
description stated 30 to 35 per 
day. 


2. The employee stated she 
spent 50 per cent of her time sort- 
ing forms into numerical or 
alphabetical order. The job de- 
scription omitted mention of this 
low-level work, claiming all time 
was devoted to more difficult tasks, 
of a higher work level. 

3. An employee stated she sub- 
stituted for a_ higher-classified 
person about 1 hour a month (1 
per cent). The job description 
said 20 per cent. 

4. The job description said it 
required 9 months to train an em- 
ployee to do the work. The person 
in the department who did the 
training said 6 weeks. 

5. The employee stated he had 
authority to make cash refunds 
up to $20 only. This meant that 
25 per cent of the cases — the 
larger amounts—were referred to 
his supervisor. The job description 
made no mention of the limit of 
authority, indicating that the em- 
ployee handled all cases. 

A report of the job audit in this 
department was submitted to top 
management. But management 
considered the report “too danger- 
ous” to use, suppressed it, and ap- 
proved the department’s inflated 
request. 

Then troubles really began. To 
arrive at workable answers, the 
company’s job analysts found it 
necessary to discount the contents 
of job descriptions provided them. 
In addition to evaluating the job, 
it was necessary to evaluate the 
accuracy of the description. With 
increasing frequency, decisions of 
the job analysts were not under- 
stood by management and rever- 
sals followed. 

(Continued on page 30) 





The CIO had won twelve 
separate elections in one 
year. The company had to 
install a wage plan—but 
quick. And the hurry-up 
job evaluation started all 
the trouble to come later 
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Our “Advertised” 
1947 Recession 





Unemployment compensation, 


high-wage policies, 


and a still considerable backlog of both savings and 
demand will cushion the decline and prevent any- 
thing approaching the cataclysm of 1932, declares 
this unusually thoughtful writer in this clear re- 
port on the much-advertised business recession of 1947 





BY ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 


Economist, Stein-Hall & Company, New York 


HE recession which we are said 

to face in the coming last quar- 
ter or even last two quarters of 
this year is unique in one respect. 
It has been advertised. Hardly a 
day passes without a pronounce- 
ment from Washington warning of 
price or production drops to come, 
and, although current earnings 
figures are such as to satisfy the 
most avid profit-maker, an atti- 
tude of resigned gloom has pene- 
trated most of the business com- 
munity. 

The stock market resolutely ig- 
nores current financial statements 
that would justify a far higher 
level of security prices, while the 
commodity markets have bearishly 
discounted distant crop futures to 
prices near or even below parity. 
All over the country buyers are 
holding off ; spenders are conserv- 
ing their cash; consumers are 
marking time. 

The recession is odd in another 
respect; it is welcomed. While it 
would be too much to say that the 
business community is looking for- 
ward to a reduction in its income 
statements, yet there is a general 
feeling throughout the country 
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that the recession will be mild, 
short-lived, and essentially correc- 
tive. The consensus holds that the 
long-term boom cannot be started 
from today’s maladjusted and in- 
flated price level and that once the 
wheat has been separated from the 
chaff we may look forward to a 
3- to 5-year period of activity 
based on a solid foundation. 

’ The economists in Washington 
who propagate this unpleasant 
and yet reassuring point of view 
were probably never righter. Their 
forecasts are based not on a seance 
with the crystal ball but on a study 
of existing relationships within the 
economic structure. Their thesis is 
that things are out of whack as 
they stand now and that unless we 
come forth with an immediate cure 
for our ailments there will have to 
be a more or less painful shift-over 
to normal patterns of economic 
activity. 

There are three principal dis- 
tortions that spell trouble ahead: 
Inventories, the trend of consump- 
tion, and prices. Until these parts 
of the economic scene settle down 
to normal, we cannot expect to 
build solidly for prosperity nor to 


avoid a definite set-back in the 
tempo of business activity. Let us 
examine each of these trouble- 
makers in turn. 

Inventory accumulation is one 
of the most volatile economic 
pressures to which we are sub- 
jected. Over the past 6 months, the 
book value of business inventories 
has increased at the staggering 
rate of $1,000,000,000 a month. 
It is apparent that such a colossal 
rate of accumulation of stocks 
cannot go on forever. Some of this 
accumulation was undertaken with 
the soundest of business judg- 
ments ; not for speculative reasons, 
but in order to have a working 
stock of goods on hand. Many 
other concerns bought in order to 
sell later on the ever-rising market. 

Whatever the motives may have 
been, the moral is perfectly clear. 
Inventory accumulation is going 
to come to a grinding halt—the 
signs are already with us—and 
when it does, there will inevitably 
be a slackening in the rate of new 
orders with a consequent falling off 
in production and income. 

There is much dispute as to 
whether the current level of inven- 
tories is dangerously high. The 
pessimists point out that manufac- 
turers’ inventories of over $20 
billion, wholesalers’ inventories of 
over $6 billion, and retail inven- 
tories of nearly $9 billion are 
simply too much for the country 
to bear. The sheer size of the fig- 
ures frightens them. The optimists, 
however, claim that the size of in- 
ventories is meaningless, that it is 
the ratio of inventories to sales 
that counts, and that the ratio is 
still extremely conservative. 

But that has nothing to do with 
the influence of inventories on the 
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coming recession. Whether or not 
they are too big is a secondary 
question; what is important is 
that they are not going to get any 
bigger. 

The second factor which the 
economists look to as a brake in 
the slow-down is the abnormal pat- 
tern of consumer sales. As we all 
know, 1946 was a year of record- 
breaking retail sales. The average 
consumer spent at retail something 
like $690 last year ; in 1941, which 
we once thought was a pretty good 
year of business, he spent only 
$420. Even in real terms he spent 
23 per cent more last year. 

If we examine the relationship 
between the disposable income of 
United States consumers and the 
aggregate amount they spend at 
retail we find there is a very defi- 
nite ratio which establishes itself. 
From 1929 to the present we find 
that an increase of $10 billion in 
consumers’ spendable income was 
always associated with an increase 
of $7 billion in retail sales. 
Similarly, in a_ recession, sales 
dropped off in a 7 to 10 ratio with 
total disposable income. For 1946, 
the relation between disposable in- 
come and retail sales was almost 
exactly that which we would have 
predicted from a study of the past. 

This is a reassuring thought, 
for it means last year’s huge 
volume of retail sales was not a 
freak spending spree fed by war 
savings, but the normal rate of 
spending which we can anticipate 
at high levels of national income. 
Where then is the abnormality? 

The trouble comes when we 
break down retail sales into sales 
of nondurable goods: (what the 
trade would call “soft goods”) 
and durable goods (or “hard 
goods”). Just as there is a rela- 
tion between the size of national 
income and the amount which we 
can expect consumers as a whole 
to spend on consumption, so there 
is a relation between soft goods 
and hard goods. In 1946 and early 
1947, because durable goods were 
still scarce, this relation was en- 
tirely out of balance. The total 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Sales of soft goods have already declined and 
may continue to decline. If consumers can 
shift their purchases to hard goods, which were 
scarce in 1946 but are becoming more plentiful 
every day, it is possible that retail sales will not 
show a heavy total decline. But high prices 


may prevent this shift, because consumer buy- 


ing power is relatively lower than in 1946, and 
high prices tend to slow sales of hard goods 





Our Best Managed 


Companies 





Committee for Economic Development says that the 
number one problem of small business is manage- 
ment. We think it equally true of big business. To spot- 
light importance of management we have tried to 
find America’s best managed companies. Many leaders 
have helped us. Here is a report on the findings, and 
a list of the companies named as the best managed 





ANKERS, business men, in- 

vestment authorities, news- 
paper business page editors, and 
editors of leading business papers 
throughout the country have nom- 
inated 209 organizations as_ the 
best managed business concerns of 
their communities. 

These nominations were sent to 
AMERICAN Business as a result of 
an invitation to them to name the 
one company in their community 
or industry which they considered 
to be the best managed of all com- 
panies of their knowledge. 

Many of America’s best known 
and some of the largest companies 
in varied lines were included in the 
nominations. But many _ other 
widely known companies were not 
mentioned by any of the. people 
who participated. 

The largest group of companies 
in any one classification to be 
nominated were, as might be ex- 
pected, manufacturers. There were 
112 manufacturers included on the 
list. Some are among the better 
known companies in the country; 
others are small companies, known 
only locally, or in certain lines. 

Insurance companies of various 
kinds are apparently well thought 
of by the men who sent in nomina- 
tions. In all, 14 insurance com- 
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panics were placed in nomination, 
some of them big, well-known com- 
panies, and other fairly small 
organizations, both in the life in- 
surance as well as casualty field. 
Here again some of the more 
widely known companies were en- 
tirely ignored or omitted. 

The public service companies 
and the service companies came 
next, 12 in each of these classifica- 
tions being nominated as deserv- 
ing a place on our list of America’s 
best managed companies. 
office ma- 
chines fared especially well, with 7 


Manufacturers’ of 


well-known companies coming in 
for inclusion on the list. 

There were 6 steel companies, 6 
packers and 6 retailers. In the shoe 
manufacturing field there were 5 
companies mentioned by the nom- 
inators. In the great oil industry 
4 companies were nominated. 

Compared with the public serv- 
ice companies the railroads fared 
rather badly; only one railroad— 
Norfolk and Western—was men- 
tioned in the entire list. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Norfolk 
and Western, the only railroad 
selected by our nominators, is 
described by an impartial report 
as follows, “Norfolk and Western’s 
long-term revenue trend has been 


superior to that of the industry as 
a whole.” While this is probably 
due to its heavy coal tonnage, i! 
nevertheless corroborates our nom 
inator’s judgment in listing th 
railroad as a well-managed outfit. 
There were many surprises in 
the list of nominations. Some of the 
best known companies in the 
country were not nominated by 
anyone in the cities in which they 
are situated. In other words, the 
home town folks do not think well 
of the largest companies in their 
communities — at least in some 
outstanding cases. <A typical 
example is that no Akron banker, 
businessman or newspaper editor 
nominated any of the big tire 
companies with headquarters in 
Akron as the best managed com 
pany of their acquaintanceship. 
This may indicate one of several 
things. That the nominators are 
wrong; or that they are less 
familiar with the huge companies 
than they are with some smaller 
company, or that the, big com- 
panies actually do not deserve a 
place on the list of nominations. 
Whatever the facts may be, it re- 
mains noticeably plain that in 
many cases the larger, and sup- 
posedly most successful companies 
are not especially well considered 
on their “home grounds.” 
Another field in which there were 
some surprises is the great petro- 
leum and oil refining industry. The 
companies included on the nomina- 
tions are: Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, Standard Oil of In- 
diana, Signal Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, and Union Oil Company. 
Several ef the larger oil companies 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
It is especially interesting to check 
back and learn that some of the 
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Abbott’s Dairies, Inc. 

Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Alexander Film Co. 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 

Amalgamated Sugar Co., The 

American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

American Chair Co. 

American Rolling Mill Co. 

American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Avon Products Co. 


Baker-Boyer National Bank 


Bauer Bros. Co. 

Behr-Manning Corp., Div. 
Belden Mfg. Co. 

Berger Brothers Co., The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Better Brushes, Inc. 

Bixby Office Supply Co. 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
Bruce, E. L., Co. 

Burlington Mills Corp. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


Calcasieu Lumber Co. 

California Portland Cement Co. 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Carpenter Steel Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Chicago Musical Instrument Co. 
Circular Tool Co., Inc. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Coleman Co., Inc., The 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Columbian Rope Co. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. ; 

Consolidated Gas, Elec. Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore 

Continental Mills, Inc. 

Crandon Wholesale Drug Co. 

Crouse-Hinds Co. 

Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 


Curtin, W. H. & Co. 


Deere & Co. 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Denver Dry Goods Co. 
Denver Industrial Brush 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 





Champion Paper & Fibre Co., The | 


Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. | 


LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 


| Duncan Electric Mfg. Co. 

Du Pont, E. I., de Nemours & Co. 
Duplex Mfg. Co. 

East Tenn. Packing Co. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 
Equitable Life Ins. Co. of lowa 
Erie Coach Co. 

Esterbrook Pen Co., The 


| Fair Mount Cemetery Assn. 

| Federal-Mogul Corp. 

Firemen’s Fund Group 

First Natl. Bank of Birmingham 


‘| Firth-Sterling Steel Co. 





Fisher Governor Co. 
| Food Machinery Corp. 
| Franklin Life Ins. Co., The 


Bassett Furniture Industries, Inc. 


| Gates Rubber Co., The 

Gearench Mtg. Co. 

| General Electric Laboratories 

| General Electric Lamp Dept. 
General Insurance Co. of America 
General Mills, Inc. 

General Shoe Corp. 

Goes Lithographing Co. 

Grant Paper Box Co. 


Hammond Instrument Co., The 
Harbor Plywood Corp. 
Hardware Mutuals 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Heintz Mfg. Co. 
Hobart Mfg. Co., The 
| Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc. 
| Hormel, Geo. A., & Co. 
| Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Humko Co., The 


International Business Machines 
Corp. 
International Resistance Co. 
| International Shoe Co. 
| Inter-State Printers & Publishers, 
Inc. 
Interstate Seed and Grain Co. 
| lowa Mfg. Co. 
| Island Creek Coal Sales Co. 


| Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 
Jung Shoe Mfg. Co. 


| Kanawha Mfg. Co. 
| Kansas Power & Light Co. 
| Kendall Mills Div. 
| Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
| King-Seeley Corp. 

Kingan & Co., Inc. 


BEST-MANAGED COMPANIES 


Kingston Cake Co. 

Knox Glass Bottle Co. 
Kohler Co. 

Kohnstam, H., Moto Inc. 


La Monte, George, & Son 
Lee, H. D., Co., Inc. The 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 
Lightolier Co. 

Lilly, Eli, & Co. 

Lincoln Electric Co., The 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 
Live Stock National Bank 


Los Banos Dairymen’s Assn. 


Marder, B. L., Co. 

Martin Century Farms 
McCarty, Justin, Inc. 
Merchants Company 
Minneapolis Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Mitchell, John Posy Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc. 
Morrell, John, & Co. 

Mosaic Tile Co. 


National Bank of Detroit 
National Cash Register Co. 
National Gypsum Co. 


National Life and Accident Ins. 


Co., Inc. 
National Tank Co. 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Norton Co. 


Oliver Corp., The 
Omaha Public Power District 
Ozark Motor & Supply Co. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 

Parker Rust-Proof Co. 

Peet, E. M., Mfg. Co. 
Pepper, Dr., Co. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Portland General Electric Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Proximity Mfg. Co. 


Rath Packing Co., The 
Reece Corp. 
Richman Brothers Co. 


St. Anthony Hotel 

St. Louis Steel Casting Co. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Sargent & Co. 

Savannah Sugar Refining Corp. 


| Smith, L. 


Schaefer, E. H., Corp. 

Schutter Candy Div. 

Servel, Inc. 

Sewall, E. B., Mfg. Co. 

Shamokin Dress Co., Inc. 

Shaw-Walker Co., The 

Sheffield Steel Corp. 

Signal Oil Co. 

Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 

C., & Corona Type 
writers, Inc. 

South Bend Lathe Works 

Southern Indiana Gas & Elec. Co. 

Southwestern Life Ins. Co. 

Standard Knitting Mills, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 

Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co. 

Studebaker Corp., The 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co. 

Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co. 

Swanson, C. A., & Sons 


Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Tradesmens National Bank 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co. 
Twin Dise Clutch Co. 


Union Oil Co, of Calif. 

United Engineering and Foundry 
Co. 

United Fruit Co. 

United Wire and Supply Co. 

Universal Match Corp. 

Upjohn Co., The 

Upson Co., The 

Utter-McKinley Mortuaries, Inc. 


Virginia Lens Co., Inc. 


Washington Water Power Co. 
Watkins, Inc. 

Watkins, The J. R., Co. 

Wayne Knitting Mills 

Wayne Pump Co., The 
Weber-Knapp Co. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
West Michigan Steel Foundry Co. 


| Western Printing & Lithographing 


Co. 
Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., 
The 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
Whittington Dry Goods Co. 
Williams Furniture Corp. 
Winter & Co., Inc. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
Witt, Eli, Cigar Co. 
Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works 


Wyomissing Industries 
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What Are Chances 


For Tucker Car? 





Are the marketing experts wrong about what the public 
will buy? Have the present systems of dealer servicing 
been outmoded? Plans for a new rear-engine drive car 
by the Tucker Corporation will test a number of pol- 
icies that may prove helpful to many other companies 





BY JAMES TURNER 


ODAY the automotive experts 

in Detroit and the public alike 
are watching the progress of the 
Tucker Corporation in Chicago, 
which has promised to have a 
revolutionary new rear-engine 
drive car in the hands of dealers 
this summer. (See: “New Rear- 
Engine Car Is Promised Next 
Spring,” AMERICAN BUSINEss, 
September 1946.) 

In addition to the interest of the 


public in a new type car, and De- . 


troit’s interest in a potential new 
‘competitor, the Tucker experiment 
is likely to test some important 
concepts in marketing, production, 
and distribution, which may be 
helpful to business management 
generally. 

For years many economists, and 


not a few government officials, have 
been telling American people that 
we have a “mature” economy, that 
there are few opportunities today 
to build great business empires. 

To pioneer a new industry, par- 
ticularly in the automotive field 
among such fiercely competitive 
giants as Ford, Chrysler, and Gen- 
eral Motors, seems like a Hercu- 
lean, if not impossible, task. 

The public can still remember 
the cars that have disappeared— 
the Graham-Paige, Pierce-Arrow, 
Lincoln Zephyr, Apperson, Moon, 
Jordan, Haynes, Stutz, and the 
Cord, to name but a few. Even in 
the present car shortage, the much- 
heralded Kaiser-Frazers are going 
begging. 

With the exception of Kaiser- 





Artist’s drawing of one of the six pilot models of the new Tucker Torpedo car, 
which will be used for road tests before assembly production lines are set up 
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Frazer, which is still too young to 
pass judgment on, no newcomers 
have been able to gain and hold a 
place in the automotive big league 
since Chrysler took over the Max- 
well Company in 1925. 

For a man with limited capital 
to hope to enter the automotive 
industry with mass _ production 
facilities and national distribution 
is similar to trying to start from 
scratch to build a steamship line 
or a railroad empire today. Al- 
though Henry Ford and others 
were able to do this 20 years ago. 
Two conditions growing out of 
World War II helped to make it 
possible for 44-year-old Preston 
Tucker, Ypsilanti, Michigan, ma- 
chine tool manufacturer, to make 
a bid for a share of the nation’s 
automobile business. 

When car production was halted 
in 1941, only a little more than 
220,000 automobiles already in 
production were turned out the 
following year. A large percentage 
of these went into government 
service. When production was re- 
sumed in 1945, only 83,792 cars 
were made. 

Production figures for such 
peak years as 1937, when America 
produced 3,915,889 cars, and 
1929, when we produced 4,587,400 
cars, show what a great potential 
automotive market there is today. 
Even if mass production facilities 
for the new Tucker car can be or- 
ganized by this summer, however, 
disinterested observers do_ not 
share Preston Tucker’s enthusiasm 
that he will be able readily to cap- 
ture a large share of this market. 
Although -Tucker reports now 
hundreds of dealer applications for 
the new Tucker Torpedo car. 

According to automotive ex- 
perts, production of new cars and 
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trucks may be close to 90,000 a 
week within the next 3 months, if 
there are no serious labor difficul- 
ties this summer. Although the 
shortage of basic materials con- 
tinues, the 1947 passenger car 
total is estimated to be a little 
more than 4,000,000. If the short- 
age of these basic materials eases, 
production of passenger cars 
might well be close to the 5,000,- 
000 mark this year, which would 
be above the 1929 high. 

The other factor that gives the 
Tucker Corporation odds on a 
chance of gaining an entering 
wedge in the automotive field was 
obtaining possession of a $170,- 
000,000, government-owned, B-29 
aircraft engine plant. Negotia- 
tions were begun by Tucker and 
his associates in 1945 for purchase 
of the Chicago Dodge plant. It is 
the largest engine plant under one 
roof in the world, and is the pro- 
duction site for the new Tucker 
automobile to be sold in the me- 
dium-price range and include in- 
novations developed and tested on 
racing cars. The Tucker Corpora- 
tion has occupied portions of the 
plant since July 1946. 

The company remained in pos- 
session of the property even dur- 
ing the controversy which started 
last year when former Housing 
Expediter Wilson Wyatt at- 
tempted to commandeer the plant 
for the building of prefabricated 
housing and which finally led to the 
resignation of Wyatt. 

Traditionally, most automotive 
manufacturers, and many in other 
fields as well, have followed a con- 
servative policy of design in an- 
nouncing new models. They have 
adopted a plan of gradual but con- 
tinuous change. They point to 
these facts. Although the public 
has complained for years about the 
many things that could be done to 
improve car design, buyers are 
basically conservative. The public 
has shied away from the Kaiser- 
Frazers although these cars have 
followed a conventional design. 
When Chrysler introduced its air- 
flow model several years ago, it 
proved too radical for immediate 
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Fred Rockelman, director of sales, and Preston Tucker, president of the Tucker 
Corporation, discuss marketing organization providing for about 3,000 dealers 


public acceptance, so was dropped. 

Success of the Tucker experi- 
ment may well set a new pattern 
in consumer buying habits of dur- 
able goods. It may prove that 
many current ideas about what the 
public wants and will accept in new 
products are wrong. For years, in- 
dustrial designers in the automo- 
tive industry and other fields have 
been forced to leave their advance 
models in the blueprint stage until 
marketing experts felt the public 
was ready for them. 

If car buyers readily accept the 
Tucker Torpedo, although it dis- 
regards almost every present-day 
taboo in automotive design, it may 
force many changes in car styling, 
and set the pace for manufacturers 
in other fields who have hesitated to 


go too far in designing new models. 
With a 128-inch wheelbase, the 
Tucker car will carry 6 passen- 
gers. It is one of the lowest pas- 
senger cars built. Weight of the 
car will be under 3,000 pounds, 
with a 6-cylinder, 150 horsepower 
airplane-type engine made of a 
single aluminum casting mounted 
directly between the rear wheels. 
Incorporating fuel injection, high 
frequency ignition, and lighter 
weight, the Tucker is being de- 
signed for economy performance 
ranging up to 35 miles on a gallon 
of gas at moderate speeds. 
Mounted with only 4 bolts, the 
one-package power plant can be 
replaced (as storage batteries 
are exchanged today) in less than 
(Continued on page 48) 
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This modern, simply furnished executive office at Time, Inc., is typical of those provided for department heads in the 
subscription fulfilment division. Designed for efficiency and comfort, it has recessed fluorescent fixtures, light walls 


Plan That Steps Up 
Office Production 








a KEEP the subscription rec- 
ords for the mailing of more 
than 200 million copies a year of 
Time, Life, and Fortune, is the job 
of the fulfilment 
division of ‘Time, Inc., in Chicago. 


subscription 
How this tremendous task’ is 


2») 


handled under the pressure of 


meeting strict mailing schedule 
deadlines at Time, Inc. offers a 
number of suggestions for increas- 
ing office production. Faced with a 
continuing shortage of trained 
clerical personnel and adequate 


office space, Time recently pur- 
chased an 8-story office building in 
Chicago at the corner of Michigan 
Avenue and Ohio Street, and 
started converting it. 

Convenient location of the build- 
ing with regard to transportation, 
restaurants, and shopping centers 
was a boon in obtaining the kind 
of perscnnel the company wanted. 
Aptitude and _ intelligence tests 
were used to screen potential em- 
ployees. Intensive training pro- 
grams were set up to teach each 
employee the job he or she was 
expected to do. Supervisory and 
programs 


on-the-job training 


were established and given at fre- 
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Incoming mail, which follows a gravity flow chart, Several million name-and-address cards are sorted in 
is first dated, counted, and slit open mechanically desired sequence by machines then filed numerically 











Invoices for subscriptions are kept in open Rol-Dex ac- In this radio control room, music, which is piped into 
counts receivable files in alphabetical order by cities working areas, can be interrupted for announcements 
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Specially built racks hold Ediphone cylinders that are to be used in preparing answers to subscribers’ letters at Time, Inc. 
Sections of the rack are marked with labels that help to control the even distribution of cylinders to transcription operators 


« 
PA, 


‘ ri 

fa 2B... 
An intensive training program is given to all new employees to standardize 
on the clerical procedures in the subscription fulfilment division at Time, Inc. 


quent intervals to make sure the 
job was done correctly. 
Fluorescent 
stalled ; music, which can be inter- 
rupted for special announcements, 
was piped into the working areas ; 


lighting was in- 
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and modern recreation rooms were 
provided. Lay-out of each floor 
was planned to obtain maximum 
efficiency and comfort. Some tabu- 
lating machines were placed in 
acoustically treated rooms, others 


on separate floors, so the noise 
does not interfere with manual 
operations. Through careful plan- 
ning, mechanization of most of the 
routine jobs, and the elimination 
of peak loads, clerical procedures 
are now handled with a minimum 
of personnel. 

Lay-out for the 8-story building 
was made on the principle of 
“sravity flow.” Incoming mail on 
the top floor “flows” down through 
strategically situated depart- 
ments. Approximately 80,000 let- 
ters a day are received on the top 
floor, from where the gravity flow 
process begins. Mail is read, and 
orders separated from inquiries. 

A definite checking system is 
used to register cash received with 
orders, which in this case is usually 
a check or money order. In addi- 
tion to stamping the date received 
on the order and check, clerks 
circle the signature on the check in 
red and record the amount of the 
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For quick reference and to save storage space, letters and 
orders received from subscription agencies are microfilmed 


Use of these punched cards at Time, Inc., have helped to 
mechanize dozens of clerical tasks and provide facts quickly 


check on the order. Purpose of 


circling the signature on each 
check is to compel clerks to 
identify each check properly with 
the corresponding order. This is 
necessary because of the difference 
between the names appearing on 
gift orders and the signatures on 
checks to pay for these subscrip- 
tions. Checks or money orders are 
placed in one stack, orders in 
another. 
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When this initial sorting is com- 
pleted, mail is routed in baskets to 
other departments and floors by 
dumb-waiter. Checks and money 
orders are sent to the accounting 


department, where a proof tape is 


run on an adding machine and 
used to make a bank deposit slip. 

As a separate operation, orig- 
inal orders are run through a 
National Cash Register certifying 
machine. In one writing, this ma- 


Bills, which were formerly made manually, are now pre- 
pared quickly on tabulating machines using punched cards 


After initial sorting, mail, which averages 80,000 letters a 
day, is routed to various departments by dumbwaiter 


chine prints the amount of the 
subscription and a serial number 
on the original order and on a 
tape. A cumulative total is given 
for each group of orders. To 
reconcile the amount of the checks 
with the value of the orders re- 
ceived, these two proof tapes are 
matched and verified. 

Lists of subscribers to T'ime, 
Life, and Fortune have jumped 

(Continued on page 46) 

















o Aid Progress in 


Ou 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


WO corporations recently or- 

ganized by Nelson A. Rockefeller 
seem to offer considerable possibil- 
ity of interest and eventual profit 
to many American companies and 
investors. 

One of the corporations, which 
is known as American Inter- 
national Association for Economic 
and Social Development, is a non- 
profit organization, planned to aid 
in the development of better living 
standards and to increase oppor- 
tunities for self-development of 
the citizens of various countries. 

The other organization, known 
as the International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation,is to be operated 
along commercial lines, and a 
profit is anticipated. The purpose 
of this second organization, cap- 
italized at $2,000,000, is to pro- 
vide a vehicle by means of which 
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capital can find new opportunities 


- to invest in projects that will raise 


living standards and further the 
economic welfare of the countries 
in which it carries on business. 

The corporation will seek to in- 
terest United States individuals 
and corporations, particularly 
those which already have an in- 
vestment in the countries in which 
International Basic Economy Cor- 
poration will work, in participat- 
ing in this program. 

Recent trips by officers and 
executives of the corporation to 
Venezuela and Brazil were for the 
purpose of beginning studies and 
surveys of both these countries, 
which will be the first in which the 
two corporations will be active. 

Many conditions which prevail 
in both Brazil and Venezuela seem 
to offer opportunities for invest- 


America 


ment, for development of port 
facilities, for better food handling 
and preservation, and for promot- 
ing higher standards of living 
among more people in_ both 
countries. 

In Venezuela, for example, the 
country is suffering from a much 
higher degree of inflation than pre- 
vails in the United States. This is 
due, in part, to two reasons: One, 
the high buying power of about 
40,000 employees of the oil com- 
panies which are active there. The 
other is the relative slowness in 
which facilities for production, 
storage, processing, and distribu- 
tion of food is increased. Vene- 
zuela, because of its rich oil de- 
posits, has plenty of dollars with 
which to buy goods. But up to now, 
American producers have been 
slow to make deliveries to that 
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Low-cost duplication 


AND PROMPT 
DELIVERY, TOO! 


Automatic feed, hand-operated 
Mimeograph brand duplicators 


MODEL 90—popular efficiency popular price. MODEL 91—takes pride in its work . . . gives you 
Quick, economical duplication for the smaller school, results you'r@ proud of. Clear, easy-reading copies 


the growing business, branch offices everywhere. solve paper work problems at low cost. 


Easier on the Eyes— 
Better Duplicated Copies 


Major improvement in stencil duplicating—that's the new 
high-visibility cushion sheet for use with Mimeotype (blue) 
stencil sheets. 

Easier to type stencil and proofread, easier, quicker 
corrections—high visibility. 

High-quality copy, sharp letter outlines, blacker repro- 
duction. 


Ask your distributor for details. 


<> The Mimeograph brand duplicator 
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country because of the high de- 
mands in the United States. 

Thus, with unusually high buy- 
ing power, the shortage of supplies 
and equipment with which to in- 
crease production, and the lack of 
technical skill for quick expansion, 
the impact of inflation has hurt 
Venezuela more than in almost any 
other country which was not de- 
vastated by war. 

Because the few highly paid oil 
workers can bid up the prices of 
foods, the remainder of the popu- 
lation find it impossible to com- 
pete in the scramble for scarce 
foods and other supplies needed for 
a reasonable standard of living. 
There is almost no fresh milk avail- 
able in the country, except to a 
very limited few ; ice and refrigera- 
tion facilities are considerable less 
than needed, with the result that 
proper preservation of foods is 
impossible. 

There is a potentially important 
fishing industry off the coast of 
Venezuela, but up to now refrigera- 
tion facilities are so poor that a 
very high percentage of every 
catch is lost. This is expected to 
be one of the first jobs the cor- 
poration will tackle — to provide 
better refrigeration facilities. 

Because of the lack of proper 
grain storage facilities,a bountiful 
crop cannot be carried over to the 
next year, in which crops may be 
poor. One year grain may be going 
to waste, with far more than 
needed, only to become scarce al- 
most to famine proportions the 
following year. Here is another 
field in which the corporation will 
attempt to interest United States 
technical skill and capital in pro- 
viding for better grain storage, 
similar to the facilities we have in 
this country. 

Port facilities are wholly in- 
adequate to handle even the trade 
which now exists. Goods are piled 
high on the wharves because there 
are inadequate transportation, and 
poor port facilities for handling 
cargo. At one port there is only 
one scale in working order, yet all 
duties are computed on a tonnage 
basis, and all cargoes must be 
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weighed, not only for duties, but 
once more for computing the pay- 
ments to worker. Yet practically 
all weights could be taken from the 
original shipping documents which 
accompany the cargoes. Proper 
use of existing records, and some 
modernization in this port, would 
multiply its usefulness to the coun- 
try and relieve the bottleneck 
which now exists. 

We, in America, accustomed to 
rapid growth of industry, at times 
even outstripping demand, may be 
puzzled to learn that industry does 
not expand to meet demand any- 
where nearly so quickly as it does 
here. There are many reasons: 
Capital is not easily obtained; 
businessmen in these South Ameri- 
can countries are not “growth- 
minded” as are the businessmen in 
North America; there is a natural 
fear that expanded facilities may 
wreck the price structure. 

Because of these conditions, 
standards of living are low in coun- 
tries which are potentially wealthy. 

Other special conditions prevail 
in Brazil. The rapid industrializa- 
tion of the country has attracted 
labor from the farms and fields to 
the industries, resulting in under- 
production of many basic com- 
modities. With modern equipment, 
production could be vastly in- 
creased and the corporation ex- 


‘ pects to organize companies, com- 


posed of both native and North 
American businessmen, to train 
workers, to install modern equip- 
ment, and to prove that modern 
methods can be made profitable, 
while increasing living standards 
at the same time. 

While the corporation intends to 
earn profits, the basic reason for 
its existence is not profits, except 
where earning profits can and will 
tend to improve living conditions 
and offer a lesson in democratic 
ways of life. 

Stacy May, famed economist, 
who was director of planning and 
statistics for the War Production 
Board, is a member of the staff, 
and has recently returned from 
Venezuela. He expects to visit 
Brazil soon. He is directing studies 


designed to unearth profit-mak- 
ing possibilities in both countries 
and to develop plans for practical! 
projects which will increase food 
production, improve distribution 
and handling of many commoditics. 

One of the first projects is in- 
troduction of hybrid corn. Agrce 
ments have been made with one 
company to develop and distribute 
corn, and to make seed available to 
other companies which will assist 
in wider distribution of seed corn. 

The nonprofit corporation will 
concern itself with such projects as 
training of native technicians, 
operating schools, home demon- 
stration work,nutrition programs, 
and agricultural demonstration 
training. 

When Mr. Rockefeller _ first 
planned his project, largely as a 
result of his work in South Amer- 
ica during the war, he had in mind 
a nonprofit corporation to handle 
all the projects. Further study 
convinced him that pouring money 
into a country, even though it did 
do vast good, would not prove that 
the work was commercially profit- 
able. Hence, the decision to or- 
ganize one corporation on a 
profit basis, the other on a non- 
profit basis—one to undertake 
jobs which a profit corporation 
could scarcely be expected to 
finance. 

One of the first achievements is 
persuading the big oil companies 
to make heavy investments in some 
of the projects planned to improve 
living conditions, alleviate inflation. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller is presi- 
dent of both companies. Berent 
Friele, formerly in charge of coffee 
importing activities for The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 
is one of the directors and is de- 
voting full time to the projects. 
Wallace K. Harrison, Francis A. 
Jamieson, and John E. Lockwood 
are also members of the board of 
directors. 

One of the plans being discussed 
is the formation of companies par- 
tially owned by local investors in 
the communities to be served. As 
these companies become profitable, 
that North 
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American investors will gradually 
withdraw and sell their interests to 
the local people in the companies. 

In an address in Venezuela, in 
January, to a group of business- 
men, Mr. Rockefeller said: “It is 
not my purpose to buy up and 
hold Venezuelan property for 
speculative purposes. Capital so 
employed can become sterile and 


impede progress. On the other 


hand, when capital is used to 
stimulate production through more 
efficient methods, it can become an 
important factor in growth and 
progress.” 

In explaining the broad pur- 
poses and aims of the two cor- 
porations he said: “I sincerely be- 
lieve that the peace and security 
of the world depend upon rising 
standards of living of the people. 


I believe that we must make de- 
mocracy a dynamic force which 
can be felt by the people throug) 
out the world as a force working 
in their interest, as a force which 
holds out hope and opportunity 
for the future. Only by making 
freedom from want and freedoin 
from fear a reality can the people 
of the world have security and 
peace.” 





The Failure of a Wage Plan 


(Continued from page 15) 


Closely allied to this problem 
was the expedient of “working em- 
ployees out of classification.” 

The company had field clerks 
who never saw the field, stenog- 
raphers who could not take short- 
hand, and repairmen who spent 
full time wrapping packages. This, 
of course, reflected the lack of job 
budgets as part of the wage plan. 
There were no established sets of 
budget classifications to be allowed 
in each department and no es- 
timated or maximum number of 
employees for each classification. 
Hence, employees were put into 
classifications that would justify 
what their supervisor wished to 
pay them, work 
performed. 

Another result of lack of job 
budgets was the organizing of jobs 
to obtain high grades — not for 
efficient work production. Many 
jobs were set up with one eye on 
the job-evaluation manual, and 
the other eye on efficient work 
organization. 

A more serious result from an 
employee relations standpoint was 
the lack of control over volume of 
work. Employees doing the same 
type of work might be overworked 
in one department and but 70 per 
cent occupied in the next. This 
was a common complaint of em- 
ployees, but was not within control 
under the company’s wage plan. 


regardless of 
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Another problem stemming from 
lack of job budgets was lack of 
control over the relative impor- 
tance of work, apart from the 
difficulty of doing the work. As an 
example, one department head de- 
manded a highly skilled writer to 
organize and publish a history of 
the department’s growth, write 
standard procedures, job descrip- 
tions, etc. The requirements that 
were specified necessitated the as- 
signment of a high job grade. 
This, however, was a continual 
sorepoint among the production 
employees of the department. They 


‘conceded that the job required a 


higher skill than their own, but 
pointed out that the job was far 
less essential to the operation of 
the department. 

A problem due, in part, to lack 
of job budgets was the clamor that 
arose when transfer of an employee 
between departments was _ pro- 
posed. Such transfers are ordi- 
narily considered good for com- 
pany and employee alike. Trans- 
fers enable a company to make 
the most advantageous use of the 
skills and experience developed by 
its employees. They also serve as 
rewards for meritorious per- 
formance or as a means of adapt- 
ing employees to the most suitable 
work available in the company. 
These advantages are generally 
conceded to outweigh the tem- 


porary disadvantage of training 
a new employee. 

But not so in this case. A 
transfer proposal too frequently 
brought the department head run- 
ning with a new and better job for 
the proposed transferee. Persons 
were suddenly promoted who had 
long been forgotten; new skills 
were recognized over night; and 
key men came out of remote 
corners to take higher jobs when 
transfers were discussed. As a re- 
sult, little transferring was done, 
men became stuck in their job 
classifications (unless “dis- 
covered”), and the wage plan was 
accused of putting a ceiling on 
employees’ opportunities ! 

While a shortage of staff and 
lack of job budgets were handi- 
capping the company’s wage plan, 
another phase of the program—a 
merit plan—vwas failing. As 
originally organized, the com- 
pany’s wage plan was of the 
“Maxon type.” Average employees 
progressed to the midpoint of their 
rate ranges, the upper half being 
reserved for merit rewards to out- 
standing employees. 

Unfortunately, however, there 
was never devised any consistent 
policy for recognizing merit. There 
were no merit-rating forms or 
procedures. Liberal supervisors 
moved all employees to grade 
maximums, while the more con- 
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Chair shown is Goodform No. 2123 


N office worker sits in a chair nearly 
2,000 hours a year. It is good busi- 
ness and good sense to.make sure that 
the chair is comfortable, thereby reducing 
fatigue and increasing productivity. 
Five adjustments on Goodform Alu- 
minum Chair No. 2123 permit it to be 
fitted to each individual, and thus pro- 
vide good seated posture and practical 
working comfort. It is specifically de- 
signed for use by secretaries, stenog- 
taphers, typists and machine operators. 
Goodform Aluminum Chairs have 
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welded joints. They will not split, 
splinter, or develop rough edges to 
tear hosiery and clothing. Foam rubber 
cushioning over a shaped seat and back 
bring a new sense of seated comfort. 
The sparkling anodic finish of natural 
aluminum retains its new appearance 
throughout the years. There is no paint 
to scratch, mar or chip. 


No. 2123 is the finest stenographic 
chair on the market. It will last a busi- 
ness lifetime. Invest in good office seat- 
ing—buy Goodform for working comfort. 


GOODFORM 
Adjustable 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


AA product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


427 East Dennick Ave. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

















servative held employees at mid- 
points—until they learned better. 
The only control was a require- 
ment that department heads write 
statements supporting rapid wage 
increases to grade maximums for 
individual employees. 

These supporting statements 
became perfunctory. Suspicions 
that statements were routine or 
doubtful could not be proved. 
When protests were made to man- 
agement, supervisors’ opinions of 
the merits of their employees were 
sustained. One department head 
had an unbeatable answer. He 
typed on all wage increase forms: 
“This is an exceptional employee.” 
This notation appeared whether 
the pay was rapid, normal, or 
slow! 

The inevitably happened. Too 
many employees were raised to 
grade maximums, and there was 
no room for extra reward to truly 
outstanding employees. This led 
to an increase in some of the 
practices already discussed—over- 
writing of job descriptions and 
working employees out of classifi- 
cation. More directly, it created 
great pressure to exceed estab- 
lished grade maximums. And a 
good case could be made! Out- 
standing employees were suffering ; 
long and faithful service was not 
being rewarded. The wage plan 
was no good! 

By 1946, the merit phase of the 
wage plan had been forgotten. 
Almost all employees were reach- 
ing grade maximums according to 
a time schedule. A plan for allow- 
ing increases 10 per cent over 
grade maximums for outstanding 
employees was about to be ap- 
proved. The “second round” had 
begun. 

Another difficulty was concur- 
rent with these. A serious lack of 
prestige handicapped the work of 
the wage administration staff. 
After installation of the plan, 
top management representatives 
dropped from the picture. A 
young, inexperienced staff was left 
to carry on. Jobs were not 
evaluated by an executive group 
but by a junior staff group. Of- 
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ficers of the vice president and de- 
partment head level did not 
participate or even acquaint them- 
selves with the techniques of wage 
controls. Line supervisors felt they 
were being dominated by _ in- 
experienced staff people. Lack of 
cooperation became more general. 

The lack of contact between top 
management and those charged 
with administration of the wage 
plan was made even more acute by 
the company’s practice of bring- 
ing in outsiders to supervisory per- 
sonnel positions. In the four levels 
of supervision over the wage ad- 
ministration staff, no person had 
worked in the wage administration 
field. All were brought in from 
other lines of work. Consequently, 
it was difficult for them to under- 
stand problems faced by the wage 
administration staff they were 
supposed to supervise. 

This lack of understanding re- 
sulted in the making of commit- 
ments that the wage administra- 
tion staff was unable to fullfill. It 
also promoted the bypassing of 
wage controls by company officers. 
An agreement with the Foremen’s 
Association was completely nego- 
tiated and wage rates set without 
knowledge or advice of the wage 
administration staff. Pay prac- 
tices were altered by direct order 
of the president of the company 


- without the knowledge of his wage 


staff. 
The program became seriously 
disorganized, and it became im- 


possible for the wage staff to re- 
port on the true status of com- 
pany wage practices. 

The lack of understanding of 
the wage plan and the consequent 
lack of cooperation of supervisors 
at all levels was a major reason 
for the program’s final break- 
down. It was not understood that 
a wage plan cannot do everything. 
The plan became a whipping post 
for problems of all kinds. Em- 
ployees were told they could not 
receive pay raises because of the 
plan. They could not be promoted 
because of the plan. They could 
not be transferred because of the 
plan. People could not be hired be- 
cause of the plan. Work organiza- 
tion was hampered by the plan. 
Production could not be gotten 
out because of the plan! 

And so the story mounted. 
Though we have considered them 
separately, these faults were con- 
current and_ hopelessly  inter- 
tangled. After 5 years of losing 
ground, the plan fell of its own 
weight. Point ratings was aban- 
doned as a job-evaluation control ; 
departments were allowed to pay 
whatever wage rates they wished ; 
employees were raised above grade 
maximums — and the circuit was 
complete. As for a wage program, 
the company was back where it 
started. 

It makes an interesting case. 
Probably too expensive an ex- 
perience for most companies, 
though. 





Failure Rate Increases — 
More Than Double 1946 


EPORTS from Dun & Brad- 

street, showing a heavy in- 
crease both in the number and 
total liabilities of insolvent com- 
panies for 1947, indicate one of 
the changing conditions with which 
business must cope at present. 

During the first quarter of 1946 
there were, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet, 258 failures with 


liabilities of less than $12,000,000. 
For the same period in 1947 there 
were a total of 694 with total 
liabilities of more than $43,000,- 
000. 

Later reports show 
failures are running at about 60 
to 70 each week—more than dur- 
ing the abnormal years of the war 
and the early postwar years. The 
figure today is by no means as 
high as it was prior to the war. 

Credit men also report an in- 
crease in the number of privately 
arranged settlements. 


current 
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In 1944, the Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
bought a National Payroll Machine for its Fall 
River Plant. This machine gives a receipt with each 
pay envelope, listing the deductions for taxes, 
social security, savings bonds, etc. It also lists total 
earnings for the year to date, total income tax paid, 
and current total of savings for next bond. 

After installing the National, there was no trouble 
keeping deductions straight, and employees were 
pleased by its clear figures which made plain the 
running total of bond, and other, deductions. 

The management was pleased by saving two days’ 
payroll time each week. And the girls operating the 
machine, liked it immediately. 

On the basis of its performance at Fall River, the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company installed another 
National Payroll Machine in its Opelika Plant 
(about 1,000 employees), and two in its Lindale 
Plant (about 3,500 employees). These, too, have 
given excellent service. 

Consult your local National representative, or 
write to The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business 
easier for the 

American 

businessman. 


*So flexible is the National Payroll Machine that the Fall River 
payroll is now paid in cash, although formerly by check. When not 
running payroll, it is used to figure labor distribution costs, direct and 
indirect, for the entire plant. 
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Tells Customers Facts 
About Prices 


ORTER-CABLE Machine Com- 
York, 


machinery 


pany, Syracuse, New 


builder of precision 
such as belt grinders, sanders, 
edgers, electric hand saws, and 
other electric tools, recently sent 
out a letter to distributors which, 
we believe, is an excellent example 
of what can be done by a company 
to explain present-day high prices. 

Late in April, H. L. Ramsay, 
vice president in charge of mer- 
chandising for the company, sent 
out a letter which begins: 

“It would have been easier to 
tell the printer to reprint our price 
list with boosts all along the line. 

*... but that would reduce your 
turnover and cut your net profit 
on our line.” 

With this arresting start, the 
letter goes on to explain that the 
company has tried to improve 


manufacturing procedure instead 
of raising prices. The letter points 
out that improved methods, new 
machines, more 


higher speeds, 


automatic machinery,  straight- 
line production and assembly, have 
all helped to make it possible to 
absorb a large percentage of the 
increased costs. 

Then the letter takes up the 
matter of material costs. It points 
out that 46 per cent of the Porter- 
Cable sales dollar is spent for 
materials purchased from outside 
vendors. And, says the letter: 

“Material costs have gone up 
since January 1, 1946, as follows: 
Integral motors, approximately 
45 per cent; fractional motors, 30 
per cent; grey iron castings, 31 
per cent; aluminum castings, 15 
per cent ; abrasive material, 27 per 
cent ; pumps, 15 per cent; cutting 





The McBee Company played host to over 100 cost accountants of NACA’s Cc- 
lumbus Chapter, who inspected McBee’s modern plant in Athens, Ohio. They 
were Vice President P. M. Zenner’s guests at the Athens Country Club. H.C. 
Davis, general sales manager, talked on .‘‘Our Relations with Accountants”’ 
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tools, 17 per cent; V belts, 17 per 
cent; cord sets, 18 per cent: 
switches, 14 per cent; steel parts, 
20 per cent.” 

Then the letter proceeds to ex 
plain that labor rates have ir 
creased 75 per cent since 1939 
And here comes the wallop in tl 
letter: 

“Yet—and check this with our 
list — Porter-Cab 
Belt Grinder prices were increase« 


latest price 
only 8.5 per cent; Speedmati 
Saws and Take-About 
despite the fact that motors ar 


Sanders, 


built in and included, 7 per cent ; 
Floor Sanders and Edgers, 13.5 
per cent.” 

The letter goes on to explain 
that the company has maintained 
its policy of constantly improving 
the performance and_ wearing 
qualities of the machines. Printed 
in two colors, and running on two 
pages the letter seems to be a 
strong case for the company’s 
sales policies and will probably go 
a long way-toward holding the 
good-will of its distributors. 

With all the agitation which is 
sweeping the country about prices, 
there are many companies which 
could tell an equally convincing 
story, and prove that whatever 
price advances they have been 
forced to make are wholly justified. 
It is possible that every company 
ought to get out some sort of 
letter, signed by an officer of the 
company, explaining its 
policy and giving the facts be- 
hind it. 

Actually, in 


price 


manufacturing, 


most prices have been advanced 
much less than many customers 
think. Where this is true, a con- 


vincing letter which deals in 
specific facts, such as the Porter- 
Cable letter does, may be a sound 
customer relations move. 
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it's personal skill . . . rhythm in action, 


coordination . . 


. relaxation. It’s experience ... 


know-how, practice, constant improvement 
_..attention to details. And it’s determination... 
to win... to be a leader. 
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“It’s got rhythm” . . . Rhythm Touch! an im- 

portant Underwood feature, made possible by 

a brand-new typing mechanism. Fast, feather- 

light, delightful . . . your fingers swing natu- 
rally into effortless typ- 
ing rhythm on this per- 
fectly balanced, smooth- 
running post-war Under- 
wood. Now available... 
as well as the popular 
Underwood Noiseless 
and treasured Under- 
wood Portable. 


lo @ typewriter... 


It’s manufacturing skill . . . that gives you 
rhythm in action, coordinated key stroke, per- 
fectly balanced for accurate, speedy performance 


It’s manufacturing experience . . . seasoned 
know-how gained during more than fifty years 
in making more than six million Underwood 
Typewriters . . . and understanding the 
typewriting problems of business in general, 
and secretaries in particular. 


It’s manufacturing determination to 
excel .. . to give you the best typewriter that 
engineering science can conceive and 
produce .. . the Underwood. 


Underwood has them all . . . the qualifications 
that make today’s Underwood Typewriters 
masterpieces of typewriter engineering ...a 
treasure to own and a pleasure to use. The things 
that make today’s Underwood “Typewriter 
Leader of the World.” 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Accounting Ma- 
chines .. . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood... 


Iyoewriter Leader of the World 


Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 
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Our Best Managed Companies 


(Continued from page 18) 


nominators in cities where large 
oil companies have their head- 
quarters did not mention the big 
company in their home community, 
but voted for others. 

Probably the biggest surprise to 
some readers will be the fact that 
only one automobile manufacturer 
achieved a nomination. None of 
the automotive giants were so 
much as mentioned by anyone. But 
Studebaker was nominated, leav- 
ing it the only company in this im- 
portant field so honored. None of 
the subsidiary motor companies of 
the big automobile manufacturers 
were mentioned, nor were the 


parent companies mentioned. 
Only one hotel in the entire 
country made the list. This is the 
St. Anthony Hotel at San An- 
tonio, Texas, which we think al- 
most anyone who has ever stopped 
there will agree deserves a place 


on the list. 

In the steel industry the smaller 
companies fared better than the 
larger ones. The one big steel com- 
pany was not mentioned, but 
Bethlehem, perhaps the largest of 
the so-called independent com- 
panies, achieved a place on the list, 
as did Carpenter Steel Company, 
Firth-Sterling, Keystone Steel and 
Wire Company, Sheffield Steel 
Company and the St. Louis Steel 
Casting Company, which is prob- 
ably not to be grouped with the 
other steel companies if we want 
to be technically correct. 

In all the nominations in prac- 
tically every classification of in- 
dustry and business there is a 
noticeable preference for the 
smaller companies as compared 
with the giants. Whether this is 
mere sentiment which creates an 
emotional preference for the 
smaller sized companies, whether 
the smaller companies have done a 
better job of public relations, or 
whether the smaller companies 
actually are better managed than 
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the larger is difficult to decide. 

In the shoe field the usual trend 
of preferences was reversed with 
International Shoe Company and 
Endicott Johnson Shoe Company, 
the two largest producers in the 
country both being included in the 
list, as well as General Shoe Com- 
pany, which is right up among the 
leaders, and the Jung Shoe Com- 
pany which is one of the smaller 
units in the industry. 

In careful checking of returns 
from the same city there is almost 
never agreement about the best 
managed companies in that city. 
Nominations in the same city vary 
greatly in almost every case, the 
exceptions being Minneapolis and 
Houston. Several people from 
Minneapolis agreed that General 
Mills, Inc. deserved a place on the 
list. The same thing happened in 
Houston, Texas, where every per- 
son who sent in a nomination voted 
for Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany, with no one mentioning the 
several other well-known and un- 
questionably well-managed com- 
panies. Other cases of unanimous 
opinion in the same area are un- 


usual, an analysis of the nomina- 


tions shows. 

Whether or not the list is an 
accurate reflection of actual con- 
ditions, whether the people who 
have cooperated in nominating the 
names of best managed companies 
have been sound in their judgment 
is difficult to tell. But on the whole 
the list seems excellent by any 
yardstick we care to apply. 

We attempted to determine 
whether or not the mere fact that 
a company is well known and well 
advertised would tend to en- 
courage people to put down names 
simply because of familiarity. But 
while a number of large advertisers 
are mentioned in the list, some of 
the very largest advertisers such 
as the 4 biggest tobacco com- 
panies, some of the large packers, 


the biggest automobile companies, 
the world-wide oil companies arc 
omitted. 

Some of the other large ail- 
vertisers mentioned include names 
such as American Telephone an 
Telegraph Company, Anheuser 
Busch, Inc., Cluett Peabody Com- 
pany, Colgate-Palmolive-Peect 
Company, General Electric Com- 
pany, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany. But there are 
companies, as readers can plainly 
see by consulting the list on page 
19, which are not large advertisers 
as we usually think of them. 

In February 1945 we published 
a list of companies, all of them 
whose securities are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, which 
earned a profit every year since 
1928. There were 128 names on 
this list. While it is by no means 
complete, because many com- 
panics, whose stock is not listed 
on the “big board,” have earned 
profits steadily since that date. 
But at least it is a partial guide, 
if we consider profit earning as a 
mark of good management. 

On the list of best managed 
companies whose names also ap- 
pear on this list of 128 steady 
earners there were 18 names. But 
it is interesting that only 18 
names were duplicated on the two 
lists. On the list of steady earners 
we find such widely known com- 
panies as American Chicle Com- 
pany, American Sugar Refining 
Company, Coca Cola Company, 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, 
General Foods, The Lambert Com- 
pany, Liggett and Myers, National 
Biscuit, R. J. Reynolds, Wool- 
worth and several others whose 
names were not included on the list 
of nominations made for our cur- 
rent list of best managed com- 
panies. 


many 
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What to Do About Problem Personnel 


(Continued from page 9) 


bad human relations cost plenty. 

If we only stopped to realize 
that no one is perfect, we’d think 
twice before we fired the problem 
case. Often we fire one person who 
has something wrong with him, 
then we turn around and _ hire 
someone else, and it takes us a 
year to find out what’s wrong with 
him. If we spent our time improv- 
ing and building the people we 
have, we’d be further along and 
money ahead. 

Another thing, whether you’re 
the president, a chief executive, a 
department head, or just a super- 
visor in your company, you don’t 
build any character or prestige for 
yourself by firing people. But you 
do by building them. Anyone will 
tell you that the boss who holds 
his workers together can’t help 
succeed, while the one who doesn’t 
is viewed with suspicion. 

Sometimes you run into a case 
of a person who isn’t doing a good 
job because he’s miscast. 

One man who was working on a 
tooth-paste packing line was close 
to the snapping point. He was a 
“troublemaker.” I picked him up 
on an “exit interview.” When I 
learned woodworking was his 
hobby, that he had a shop in his 
basement, and that he yearned to 
be a craftsman, I had him trans- 
ferred to the job of carpenter’s 
helper in the plant shop. This gave 
him a chance to exercise .his latent 
creativeness, and he thanks me 
every time we meet. 

Now that the war is over and a 
tough competitive era is in the 
offing, many companies are weed- 
ing out and stepping up the 
quality of their staff. Whenever 
this is done, it’s common to find a 
worker who just doesn’t belong 
in any department of your busi- 
ness. After all, no business is big 
enough or has sufficient variety of 
occupations to satisfy everyone’s 
career desires. 
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If you’re convinced a person 
would be better off working some 
place else, the best thing to do is 
to have a heart-to-heart talk with 
him and tell him so. Then help him 
to get relocated where he belongs 
—where he’ll do better and where 
he’ll be happier in the long run. 
He’ll thank you and your com- 
pany for that kind of help. 

You can gradually reduce the 
number of problem cases in your 
organization by improving your 
methods for the selection of new 
employees. There was a time, not 
long ago, when you had to hire 
anyone you could get whether or 
not he filled the bill. Now the per- 
sonnel situation has eased a bit, 
and you have a better selection. 

You can reduce your number of 
problem cases by introducing a 
plan for orientation and training 
which prevents good workers from 
deteriorating into problem cases 
after they are employed. 

No matter where you go, you'll 
find agreement that one of the 
most important continuing duties 
of management is to select and to 
train the right kind of manpower 
intelligent operation, 
direction, and extension of their 
business, and that any company 
which fails to do this is headed for 
failure and ultimate extinction. 

Meanwhile, some sound methods 
for selection and training have 
been developed and a few leading 
organizations have put these 
methods to work. But, for the 
most part, we find more emphasis 
on talk than on application. And 
much of the application falls short 
of sound business practice. 

It is still far more common than 
it is unique for an employer to 
select the candidate for an im- 
portant job who “talks the best 
job” or “clicks” in the first inter- 
view, and to blind himself to the 
fact that the fellow who makes the 
best first impression in a personal 


interview often turns out to be 
weak in actual performance. It’s 
easy for us to be overimpressed hy 
some “brilliant” candidate, only to 
find out later that this masier 
mind has an amazing facility for 
antagonizing everyone else in the 
organization. 

Every time I analyze a batch of 
“exit interviews,” I am reminded 
all over again that the failure of 
an employee is seldom due to his 
lack of ability. An analysis I just 
completed showed that 84 per cent 
of these failures could be at- 
tributed to faulty human relations 
resulting in an insufficient desire 
to work at the job. And this is 
typical. 

Yet, in selecting employees, in- 
dustry still puts primary emphasis 
on ability. Even those who have de- 
veloped elaborate pretesting pro- 
cedures employ tests which, for the 
most part, reveal a person’s ability 
to fill the job at hand. 

True, a few scattered attempts 
have been made, in recent years, 
to pretest a candidate’s facility 
in human relations. But rarely is 
any attempt made to discover, in 
advance of employment, whether 
or not a candidate’s inner desires 
are in harmony with what he can 
accomplish in the job at hand. 

In most business organizations, 
formal employee orientation and 
training plans are not to be found. 
Even in those organizations which 
pride themselves on being most ad- 
vanced, the training program is 
usually confined to the develop- 
ment of required abilities and does 
not include the training and de- 
velopment of required desires and 
human relations. 

In looking into office and fac- 
tory operations, I am_ often 
amazed at the little attention a 
new employee gets after he’s told 
what to do and where to work. 
Apparently, it has not yet dawned 
on most supervisors that unless a 
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STANDARD APPLICATION BLANK FOR SALESMEWN 


Here is a model application form to be filled in by applicants for 
salesmen’s jobs. It calls for detailed information and helps the sales 
executive to form an opinion based on the applicant’s past record. 


A SALESMAN’S WEEKLY EXPENSE REPORT 


Here is a salesman’s weekly expense report that provides, on a sheet, 
size 8% by 11 inches, space for items such as miles traveled, hotel and 
auto expense, itemized sundries, etc. It also provides for the balance 
of expense money on hand to be shown weekly. 


FREE-Ssend 


Today for This New 
Portfolio of Time- 


And Money-Saving 


Business Forms 


A FORM FOR CHECKING EMPLOYEE REFERENCES 


This form represents an impersonal but effective method for checking 
up on references submitted by employees. It asks previous employers 
to check about 20 questions concerning the applicant’s previous work. 


MUU) 


> | 


AN APPLICATION BLANK FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


This is a detailed and comprehensive form for use when hiring office 
and general employees. It gives not only a complete picture of the 
applicant’s past record but brings out other aspects of his or her 
personality likely to help the executive in making a decision. 


These are only a few of the forms you will find in this portfolio. Others include interview rating blanks, 
automobile expense booklets, etc. Dartnell standard forms are kept in stock for immediate delivery and 
are used regularly by hundreds of companies because they are effective in getting the desired information. 


WRITE TODAY ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD FOR THIS FREE PORTFOLIO OF FORMS 


The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Yes, sir... when a Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cator starts to work for you, it isn’t just a 
part time employee. You'll soon find it 
working for every department in the 
business . . . doing work you used to 
have done outside . .. doing it better... 
faster ... and, of course, at much lower 
cost. 

Whether it’s multiple order writing or 
the production of your monthly house 
organ ...a quick run of price change 
notices or a new letterhead ... you'll pro- 
duce it on your Davidson. And you'll get 
quality results ... clean, sharp, distinct 
copies ... excellent halftone reproduc- 
tion... close register multi-color work 

.. at high speed and low cost. 


Unusual? Yes .. . and only possible 
because a Davidson Dual Duplicator 
gives you five different methods of re- 
production . . . from direct image offset 
plates (Davidson Paper Masters), photo- 
graphic offset plates, type, electrotypes, 
and rubber plates. Whatever the job may 
be, you have available the best and most 
economical method. And only a David- 
son can give you a// this in one machine. 


Our new booklet gives you full details 
about the Davidson. Write for your copy 
today. There’s no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are 


located in pricipal cities of the U. S., 
Canada, and foreign countries. 


ON A 


Davidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 








person is treated like a human 
being instead of part of a machine, 
unless he is reasonably happy in 
his job, unless he is made to fee! 
that he plays an important part 
in the business, we are likely to 
find that worker “just going 
through the motions.” And we are 
likely to wind up with a lot of 
problem cases. 

The important point to remem- 
ber is that orientation and train- 
ing begin on the very first day on 
the job — whether a definite pro- 
gram exists or not. If a worker is 
merely hired, taken to his super- 
visor, and forgotten, he is still 
being trained. He is being trained 
negatively by default. Most work- 
ers start out with a natural desire 
to succeed on any job they under- 
take. But if they are ignored most 
of the time, and simply ordered 
around the rest of the time, it 
doesn’t take very long for them to 
“seek the level of their group” and 
lose whatever desire they might 
have started with to “make good.” 

There’s no good reason why a 
new employee shouldn’t be given a 
reasonably complete statement 
about his company and the ad- 
vantages of working there on his 
very first day on the job. This is 
often forgotten. 

As one executive told me, “This 
is a good place to work. It’s 
steady. We pay good wages, pay 
for holidays and vacations, give 
frequent raises and promotions. 
Whenever anyone’s sick, he gets 
his regular wages just the same. 
Trouble is, we keep most of these 
things a secret, and it takes a new 
employee a year to find out that 
this is a good place to work.” 

Much of this kind of informa- 
tion can be put into a simple 
booklet welcoming new employees. 

Sometimes it is possible to take 
even the routine line worker on a 
quick tour of the office or the plant 
before he is taken to his immediate 
supervisor. This is not only a 
courtesy and a compliment. It 
helps the newcomer to see the im- 
portance of his job — how it is 
related to the entire operation. 

When the new employee is in- 
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troduced to his immediate super- 
visor who, in turn, introduces him 
to his immediate coworkers, one of 
his coworkers is sometimes ap- 
pointed “angel” to answer minor 
personal questions and to see that 
the newcomer quickly feels at home 
in the group. 

How the supervisor handles the 
new employees probably has more 
to do with the development of his 
desire to work on the job than any 
other single factor in the entire 
work environment. If the super- 
visor trains the worker in such a 
way that the worker likes him 
personally and looks to him for 
leadership, you can be pretty sure 
the worker will continue to desire 
to work at his job. 

Furthermore, training should 
be looked upon as a continuing 
program. It isn’t enough just to 
give the new employee a proper 
welcome, some initial training, and 
let it go at that. The long-range 
fate of every employee is largely 
in the hands of his immediate 
supervisor whose job is to follow 
through on every order; to com- 
pliment a man on work well done; 
to offer suggestions and correc- 
tions when work is poorly done; 
and to prove by his actions, day in 
and day out, that he is interested 
in the welfare and in the progress 
of everyone under his supervision. 

Careful selection and training 
will do more than anything I know 
of to improve morale and to re- 
duce expensive mistakes in hiring 
and firing. But no matter how 
carefully we perform these tasks, 
we may always have a few problem 
cases. The thoughtful handling of 
the problem case with a view to 
(1) correcting his faults and 
building him up in his present job, 
(2) transferring him to a more 
suitable job within the organiza- 
tion, or (3), as a last resort, help- 
ing him to get in another company 
where he'll be happier and of 
greater service...this kind of 
treatment of the problem case will 
further reduce expensive mistakes, 
build personal prestige for you, 
and create lasting good-will for 
your organization. 
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P. S. Dear Public: 





Forgive us if we bore you... 
The above repetition is for the 
benefit of some of our salesmen— 
who say that our advertising 
doesn’t emphasize enough the fact 
... that the Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter seals the envelope flap at 
the same time it prints the postage 
stamp and postmark on the front! 

What’s so remarkable about 
a machine that seals envelopes? 
You could probably invent one 
yourself some rainy Saturday, or 
even if it wasn’t raining. Then try 
and find somebody to buy it! 

But a machine that 
also prints postage 


and postmark—any amount of 
postage for any kind of mail—and 
does its own bookeeping . . . that’s 
a pretty wonderful machine! 


Ir you’p like to know how a 
postage meter can help in your 
own Office. ..call the nearest office 
of Pitney-Bowes. And when the 
salesman comes over, tell him 
that you know all about sealing 
the flap but what else does it do? 
...Or maybe you’d like your 
information in a little booklet 
with pictures? If so, write us direct 
... Sincerely yours— Advertising 
Department. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


POSTAGE METER 





Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2113 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 











% Of course! All of your employees 
think, and many have ideas that are 
worth considerable money to you both 
in savings and profits. To obtain, class- 
ify, and put these ideas to work to 
your advantage is the purpose of the... 


MORTON 
Uggellion 


SYSTEM 


Whether you now use a 
suggestion system of your 
own, or not, it will cer- 
tainly pay you to let us 
prove that the Morton 
Suggestion System can 
produce more constructive 
and workable suggestions. 
It employs a complete sys- 
tem that generates ideas, 
guides your personnel to 
suggest many money-sav- 
ing and _. profit-making 
ideas; shows you how to 
translate them into quick 
action. Over 10,000 suc- 
cessful installations testify—The Morton 
tem gets results...will get results for 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
$121 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Please send me cost free, complete details about your 
unique suggestion system. Also free booklet titled 
"Guideposts on the Road that Lies Ahead.” 


NAME 





POSITION 











ADDRESS _ 
city 
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Secretary s Job Shown 
In Underwood Film 


aes to be shown in busi- 

the 
country, the new film, Duties of a 
Secretary, sponsored by Under- 


ness schools throughout 


wood Corporation, was recently 
shown to a number of business and 
educational editors. 

The film was planned and pro- 
duced as a result of a nation-wide 
survey in which business educators 


‘were asked to tell what kind of 


motion picture would make the 
greatest contribution toward busi- 
ness training. 

The nearly unanimous answer 
was that a film which would show 
students the duties of a secretary 
The result 
is a well-acted, professionally pro- 


was what was needed. 


duced film which holds the student’s 
interest with a dramatic story, yet 
shows in detail what is expected of 
a secretary. 

The film deals with the first job 
of a secretary in a small real- 
estate office. The small office was 
selected after much investigation 
because it was felt the same film 
would be equally useful in a large 
office. But had the scenes been in a 
large office, the many girls who 
never have a chance to work in a 


big office would probably feel it did 
not apply to the problems of a 
small office. 

It was recently shown to the 
secretaries in Rockefeller Center, 
at a series of special showings at 
the Newsreel Theater there. 

The film will be made available 
to schools having courses in stenog- 
raphy, typing, and __ business. 
Secondary schools, business col- 
leges, and business employee 
groups may also use the film. 
leader in 


Long a providing 


educational material and in co- 
operating with all schools which 
offer courses in secretarial work 
and typing, Underwood Corpora- 
tion endowed this film and made it 
available, yet there is not one word 
of promotion for Underwood, or 
even a “plug” for the company. 
While an Underwood typewriter is 
used by the secretary in the pic- 
ture, there is no other reference to 
Underwood in the picture as the 
story is revealed. 

Business groups which may want 
to exhibit the film (it is 16 milli- 
meter) full details 
from National Educational Films, 


Inc., 165 West 46th, New York 19. 


may obtain 
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Keeping Track of 
18,000 Customers 


(Continued from page 13° 


suitable sales promotion material. 
These pink cards are routed to the 
sales promotion department which 
handles the mailings indicated by 


the salesman. After these mailings | 


are made, the pink cards are re- 
turned to the pocket in the master 
file, Thus a call is completed, all 
the records are posted, and the 
signal is set so the card will come 
up automatically at the time of 
the next indicated call. 

The signals, which are of course 
visible when the cards are in the 
file drawer, are set to show the 
date of the next call, so it is un- 
necessary to look at each card to 
select each salesman’s quota of 50 
cards for each week’s calls. 

Similar signals may be set to 
show the items for which the cus- 
tomer is the best prospect, such as 
additional appliances, meters, re- 
frigeration, air-conditioning wir- 
ing, exterior signs, interior light- 
ing, window lighting, or any of the 
other services and equipment sold 
by the company. 

With these signals it is possible 
to select all prospects for any one 
type of equipment or service, in 
case it is needed, without a de- 
tailed study of the cards. 

The company has simplified its 
salesmen’s daily report form so the 
salesman may complete it with the 
least possible work, while at the 
same time giving all necessary in- 
formation for control of his work, 
and for maintaining the card 
record system. 

There is a monthly summary 


report, which is simply a day-by- 


day tabulation of the salesman’s 
daily reports. 

Says an official of the company, 
“Successful selling of any product 
or services requires that the sales- 
man knows the product and its ap- 
plications, and that he knows his 
customers.” 
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gets cost “whys” 





These are but a few of the 4,000 
tools that are turned out regularly 
at Snap-on Tools Corporation 
of Kenosha, Wis. by hundreds of 
workmen...from scores of different 
machine centers. Operating on 
standard cost, Snap-on wants to 
know the “why” of any variance 
...and wants to know fast in order 
to establish proper controls and 
keep costs in their place. 


“Berore we used Keysort,” says 
Harris H. Kruse, Snap-on-Tools’ 
Industrial Systems Engineer, “our 
control lagged far behind discovery 
of variances because quick access 
to facts was lacking. Keysort gives 
us the right reasons right away... 
and helps us maintain constant 


THE MCBEE 


cost controls that have added up 
to substantial long-run savings.” 


Keysort applied to Snap-on’s 
production planning supplies top 
management with on-time, on-the- 
beam sales load, factory load and 
performance figures. Management 
can accurately plan employment 
and expenditures in terms of needs 
... knows what delivery dates to 
promise customers...and knows 
that the promises will be kept. 

Economical, easy to install and 
use, fact-finding McBee methods 
speed and simplify every business 
routine. If you want more business 
. and 


want them faster... get in touch 


facts, in more usable form. . 


with the nearest McBee man. 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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HOW 10 BUILD 


RESULT-GETTING 
INCENTIVE PLANS 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Never before have incentives re- 
ceived such serious considera- 
tion. 


Today incentive plans are being 
used: 


® To decrease unit labor costs 
® To step up sales 


® To stimulate interest of 
executives in profit making 


Often the results of incentive 
plans are far beyond expecta- 
tions. Every one of us is capable 
of doing more than we do, and 
every one of us _ instinctively 
wants recognition and to be paid 
in accordance with the value of 
the work we do. 


This organization has assisted 
many clients in many different 
lines of business to build incen- 
tive plans to fit the particular 
conditions in each case. 


Our new pamphlet, “BRC In- 
centive Plans,” discusses the 
various factors to be considered 
in developing incentive plans 
and how these factors can be 
combined to fit most any situa- 
tion. 


May we send you a copy without 
cost or obligation? Please use 
the coupon. 








BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Department No. GAB 
19 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send your free pamphlet 


entitled, “BRC Incentive Plans.” 








Company. 





Address 





City. 
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Our ‘Advertised’ 1947 Recession 


(Continued from page 17) 


aggregate of retail sales main- 
tained its proper value only be- 
cause sales of soft goods were 
much higher than normal. 

From 1941 to 1946 all sales of 
retail stores increased 72 per cent 
—but store sales of durable goods 
went up only 13 per cent, and it 
was the 96 per cent increase in 
soft goods sales that built up the 
average. 

Having stocked up after going 
without the soft goods they 
wanted during the war, inevitably 
consumers are going to shift back 
from soft to hard goods. Whether 
business is good or whether busi- 
ness is bad, the boom in soft goods 
sales is over. Merchants all over 
the country know it and feel it 
already. Like the inventory situa- 
tion, the level of soft-goods sales 
may not be too high to maintain, 
but the days of growth are over. 
That is the second reason to look 
for recession and the second factor 
which must be brought into normal 
alignment before we can move con- 
fidently ahead. 

This brings us to the third and 
most obvious barrier to lasting 
prosperity — prices. When popu- 
lar-priced cars (after the initial 
down payment of one-third) come 
to $60 to $80 a month, they are 
obviously beyond the reach of the 
average consumer’s pocketbook. It 
is this throttling of buying power 
which is going to aggravate the 
retail soft-goods to hard-goods 
shift we just described. Normally, 
as hard goods again become avail- 
able, we would expect the dollars 
which will no longer be spent on 
soft goods to be spent on them. 
But the existence of high prices is 
blocking just this shift in spending. 

Mr. Smith last year bought a 
dozen white shirts because he 
needed them. This year he will 
buy only a few. What will he do 
with his unused purchasing power? 
If he spent it on durables such as, 


say, a new electric toaster or a 
just-arrived car, everything would 
be fine. But, he says, at these 
prices it’s ridiculous. [Pll wait a 
year and get it cheaper. And Mr. 
Smith puts his money away and 
unwittingly helps bring the re- 
cession one step nearer. 

Mr. Smith is right, of course. 
Prices are too high, and they must 
and will come down. The process 
will be largely self-corrective. 
High prices will accelerate the 
advent of the recession. The re- 
cession will, in turn, squeeze out 
surplus profits, stabilize wages, 
pull down farm prices another peg, 
and force producers back to the 
realization that they are once 
again selling in a world where price 
counts. 

The deadening pull of inflated 
prices reaches out into other even 
more important spheres—housing 
and plant construction—but it is 
not necessary to labor over the 
obvious. Slowing down in inven- 
tory buying will undermine our 
business boom, the shift in the 
pattern of consumption _ will 
trouble it, but it is prices that 
will deal it the finishing blow. 

When the economists in 
Washington hang out their storm 
signals, they have a pretty fair 
idea of the weather ahead. Of 
course it is possible that the re- 
cession will be avoided. Prices may 
yet be voluntarily reduced, al- 
though this calls for a degree of 
farsightedness on the part of both 
labor and business which is a bit 
more than we can hope for. Inven- 
tory accumulation may slow down 
so gradually that its deflationary 
effects will be spread out and 
cushioned, although that’s not the 
way most inventory booms end. 
And if prices go down, the shift 
from soft to hard goods may be 
accomplished with a minimum of 
disturbance to the aggregate level 
of retail sales. 
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The probabilities do not point 
this way. In all likelihood we are 
due for a substantial although not 


‘Be your own Form-Designing Expert 


very severe decline in production | 


and employment extending into 
1948. It will be a period of re- 
adjustment and realignment for 
everybody. Unemployment com- 
pensation, high wage policies, and 


a still considerable backlog of both | 


savings and demand will cushion | 
the decline and will prevent any- | 


thing like the cataclysm of 1932. 

And we may hope that after 6 
to 18 months of recuperation, we 
will again be in good shape for the 
prosperity that the future holds 
out so tantalizingly for us in the 
shape of new products, new in- 
ventions, cheaper and _ better 
goods, and a real economy of 
abundance. 





Pictures Illustrate 
Coverage of New 
Insurance Policies 


HE “small print” on insurance 
policies has long been a subject 
for jokes and frivolous comment. 
So has the language, bristling with 
“hereinbefore,” “hereinafter,” and 
other terms so dear to the legal 
mind. 

Now comes the insuror, Allstate 
Insurance Company, hereinafter 
called the company, with a new 
policy, decorated with a series of 
drawings depicting possible pleas- 
antries in the life of an auto- 
mobilist. 

An automobile burning, another 
being attacked by thugs, a col- 
lision of two automobiles, a court- 
room scene, a man being carried 
into a hospital—these are some of 
the charming scenes chosen by the 
artist to illustrate the hereinbefore 
referred to policy, and perhaps to 
remind the policyholder, herein- 
after called the “insured,” that a 
motorist’s life is not a happy one 
without insurance. 
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Send for these 5 Useful Tools!... FREE! 


| With these free Hammermill helps you can design time- and money- 
saving business forms exactly fitted for the job you want them to do: 


tions on when and how to use forms, 
form-designing helps, etc. 


{. Hammermill plastic Form Layout Rule. 
Carries inch and pica printer’s scales, 


also pica and elite typewriter scales. 4. Revised Manual lists all Hammermill 


2. papers made today . . . grades, colors, 

| sizes, weights, finishes . . . conveniently 
indexed. 

5. Hammermill Form-Designing Kit. Contains: 
26-point check-list and printing Specifi- 
cation Sheets. 





Layout Sheet (either typewriter pica- or 
elite-spaced) for designing forms to exact 
size and shape required. 


| 3. Idea-book, “How to Design a Business 
Form.’’ Gives economical sizes, sugges- 


| Use the 26-point check-list to test efficiency of your present forms. 
| Whatever is needed, this set of practical tools will guide you. Make 
your task easy. Choose paper for your forms from the Hammermill 
Bond line...the new bright white and 14 pleasing colors. Send the 
coupon for the Form-Designing material and the sample book of Ham- 
mermill Bond. 


ele) Sigel mea.) 3 WATERMARK 


7 phMMERM, 
x’ Bond ~*~ 


iT 1S HAMMERMILL’'S 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—the Hammermill Form-Designing Kit, “How to Design a 
Business Form,’ the Manual and the Form Layout Rule. Include also a sample book 


of Hammermill Bond. 

















Is your payroll | Plan That Steps Up Office Production 


a sacred cow? 





Peruaps you'll be amazed to 
learn how much it now costs you 
to prepare a payroll. 


Perhaps your firm is spending more 
time and energy “getting out the 
payroll” than is really necessary. 


You can change this... 


...aS soon as you realize that your 
payroll does not have to be handled 
in your own office. 


No matter how complicated your 
problem may seem, we can do your 
payroll and related tax work for 
you on high speed alphabetic and 
numeric tabulating machines. 


We will provide you with a com- 
plete package of payroll work just 
as you want it... payroll registers, 
labor distribution schedules... 
everything from unsigned payroll 
checks to W-2 forms! 


And, your payroll figures are kept 
just as confidential as a checking 
account at the bank. 


Send for “Payroil Service,” a fasci- 
nating booklet that answers many 
questions concerning this efficient, 
confidential service. 


Tabulation specialists 


Need quick, accurate compilation 
of sales analyses ...traffic studies 
..-price studies... retroactive pay- 
increase calculations? The Record- 
ing and Statistical Corporation will 
compile your statistical reports of 
most every type! 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


Chicago © Boston ©@ Detroit 
Montreal © Toronto 
102 Maiden Lane New York 5, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


from about 2,500,000 in 1943 
to more than 4,500,000 today 
When Time, Inc. moved into its 
new quarters in Chicago, it was 
decided the clerical work required 
for this volume subscription circu- 
lation could not be handled ef- 
ficiently if done manually. Con- 
version to some mechanical system 
was necessary if swift, personal 
service was to be given. Modern 
mechanical methods of processing 
through the use of punched card 
accounting was planned. 

Codes used in this punched card 
accounting system are assigned to 
letters by employees who put into 
numeric form such information as: 
Name and address; month and 
year of the subscription; whether 
it is a cash or charge order; 
whether the order represents a 
direct or a gift subscription; and 
the value of the order. Through 
this code some 22 odd bits of in- 
formation are translated into one 
long line of figures: 

Once the codes have been as- 
signed and recorded on slips, IBM 
tabulating machines go to work to 
complete the clerical procedure. 
Two cards are punched for each 
subscription order received. The 
numeric code is punched into a 
reference card which contains all 
statistical data needed for future 
reference. Another card is punched 
with name and address. 

Selected information from ref- 
erence cards are transferred 
automatically by a reproducing 
punch machine to name and ad- 
dress cards. Reference cards are 
then ready for mechanical place- 
ment, in correct sequence, in the 
main reference file among millions 
of other cards. Name and address 
‘ards are used to prepare mechan- 
ically bills, acknowledgments, and 
requests for renewals. Over 11,- 
000,000 of these cards are kept 
on file and maintained in the de- 
sired order by sorting machines. 

Six hundred thousand bills a 


year, once made manually, are 
mechanically on 
tabulating machines and filed in 
Rol-Dex files as 


receivable. Follow-up bills for un- 


now prepared 


open accounts 
paid subscriptions are mailed at 
4-week intervals. When 
is received, the invoice is found, 


payment 


credited, and filed. Paid invoices 
are kept for approximately 2 
years, so they may be used for 
reference by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation, then destroyed. 

Name and address cards ar 
also used to prepare a perforated 
tape which is used to emboss 
Pollar-Alling metal plates from 
which the magazine is addressed. 
Approximately 4,800,000 of these 
plates are cut and kept on reels in 
continuous belts. They are stored 
across the street from where the 
magazine is addressed. 

For quicker handling of in- 
quiries and easy reference, original 
orders from subscription agencies 
Recordak 
equipment and kept handy for 
needed. In- 


are microfilmed on 
examination when 
quiries received are handled by a 
staff of correspondents trained in 
the Time style of letter-writing. 
These may be personally dictated 
letters, form letters with selected 
paragraphs, or combination form- 
and-personal letters for special 
inquiries. 

Trial and error methods were 
used to some extent in adapting 
machines to many of the formerly 
manual clerical operations. Now, 
however, error checks have been 
established at key points. Each 
department is an integral part of 
this closely-knit, fast-moving 
clerical operation. To keep these 
departments operating smoothly 
as a team, periodic efficiency audits 
are conducted. Today, a staff of 
systems and procedure engineers 
constantly study the flow of work 
to detect the first signs of bottle- 
necks, peak loads, or errors be- 
fore they occur. 
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Source of Trained 
Clerical Workers 


(Continued from page 11) 


is separated from the balance of 
the department by a soundproof 
partition. Here, the Photostat, 
Mimeograph, Multigraph, Mul- 
tilith, Addressograph, and Grapho- 
type machines are housed. Six to 
eight thousand photostat copies 
are made each month, and 30,000 
copies of Mimeographed material 
are run off each month. Rows of 
cabinets heuse Addressograph 
plates which are maintained on 
various categories of customers. 
Numerous mailings, usually of 
Multigraphed letters, are made 
at regular intervals to almost 
100,000 persons. 

In addition to these duties, the 
typing service department handles 
sales of two Merck publications for 
the medical and chemical profes- 
sions, The Merck Index and The 
Merck Manual. The department 
also handles the distribution of 
The Merck Report, the company’s 
external house organ; all company 
publications and literature ; as well 
as circulation of trade journals 
and selected news publications to 
interested personnel throughout 
the Merck organization. 

The typing service department 
at Merck is self-supporting, inas- 
much as charges for work are ap- 
portioned among other depart- 
ments originating the jobs. These 
charges are based on materials and 
labor, plus an overhead to cover 
supervision, unemployment insur- 
ance, social security, and _ sick 
leave. Provisions are made in the 
budgets of other departments. for 
the amount of work expected to be 
done by the typing service division 
during the year. 

Merck & Company has found 
that training of newly employed 
typists, stenographers, or clerks 
has proved important in building 
high standards of office practices 
throughout the company. 
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HIS USPM System reduces many tedious mailroom jobs to one swift, 

mechanical operation. It feeds, seals, meterstamps, postmarks, counts 
and stacks all classes of outgoing letter mail—and prints postage on 
gummed tape, wet or dry, for overweight mail and parcel post. This model 
varies only in speed from the functions performed by USPM motor-driven 
machines, and is adaptable for both mailroom and shipping department 
uses. 

More and more executives are using USPM Metered Mail Systems to 
speed up and smooth out mailroom procedure, cut postage 
costs, save clerical hours, increase sales and build prestige. 
Your USPM specialist will gladly give you a demonstration. 
Call him today. 






FOR FURTHER INFORMATION SEND FOR FOLDER 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service—ex- 
pert planning, systems and equipment to fit your 
particular requirements. Write Dept. AB-67 for 
“Blueprint” folder giving full information. 


Metered Mail Systems...Letter and Parcel Post Scales ...Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment ... Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities MMERC A 
J 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NTROLS 


Rochester 2, New York 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario i. @) R a O RA ¢ ki I @) N 





y 
EDWIN B. MORAN 
Manager, Central Division 
National Association of Credit Men 


Here is a manual that credit managers 
and sales managers have been waiting for. 
A down-to-earth, hard-hitting presentation 
of the credit side of selling, giving sales- 
men the whys and wherefores of credit 
and its importance as a part of salesman- 
ship. This manual shows how credit knowl- 
edge helps a salesman. It will make every 
member of the sales department not only a 
better salesman but a better all-around 
businessman. 


Ed Moran’s manual accomplishes the 
much needed job of promoting cooperation 
and understanding between salesmen and 
the credit department. Every credit man- 
ager should get a copy of this book and see 
that it is brought to the attention of his 
sales department. With a return to com- 
petitive selling just around the corner, the 
importance of getting over to salesmen an 
understanding of credit problems cannot 
be delayed. Glance at the list of contents 
below—then order your copy immediately. 


—How Credit Knowledge Helps a Salesman 
—The Principles Underlying Credit 
—Getting a Line on a New Customer 
—References—Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
—How to Analyze a Financial Statement 
—Keeping Tab on Old Customers 
—Credit Safeguards for Salesmen 
—Some Legal Phases of Credit 

—Terms of Sale and the Salesman 
—CGuarding Against Business Hazards 
—Causes of Business Failure 

—Your Customer—His Buying 

—Your Customer—His Credit Policy 


128 pages. 

Size 5 by 

7% inches. 
Cloth Bound. 


$1.50 


Every sales- 
man in your 
organization 
should have a 
copy of this 
book. In lots 
of one dozen 
or more, the 
price is only 
$1.30 each. 





USE THIS ORDER FORM 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Send immediately 000... . copies of 
Ed Moran’s new manual “THE CREDIT 
SIDE OF SELLING,” priced at $1.50 each, 
or $1.30 each in lots of one dozen or more. 


Individual 

Title 

Company 

Street 

City Zone State 
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What hes Chances for Tucker Car? 


(Continued from page 21) 


1 hour, permitting the car to re- 
main in service even when major 
repairs or reconditioning are re- 
quired. Airplane type connectors 
that can be unfastened by a single 
operation connect electrical, fuel, 
oil, and hydraulic lines. 

Package service will eliminate 
large and costly service depart- 
ments needed by larger dealers 
handling other automobiles. Deal- 
ers will carry spare engines in 
stock. Engines will be serviced or 
rebuilt at the factory. 

A registration statement for a 
$20,000,000 common stock issue 
is being filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. In ad- 
dition, organization of the com- 
pany’s dealer program will indi- 
rectly play a part in financing the 
new car. 

The Tucker dealer program is 
designed to obtain up to 3,000 
dealers in the United States, finan- 
cially able to handle the Tucker 
franchise in major trade areas. 
Director of the program is Fred 
Rockelman, former sales manager 
of the Ford Motor Company and 
later president of the Plymouth 
division of Chrysler. 

Two-year dealer contracts are 
based on potential buying power 
in each trade area as reflected by 
sales records of automobiles sell- 
ing in a comparable price range. 
Retail price of the Tucker car has 
not yet been released, but it will 
sell in the medium-price bracket. 

Sales price for franchise is 
based on payment of $20 per car 
in each territory. The average 
number of cars per dealer through- 
out the country is estimated at 
approximately 100 per year. Ac- 
cording to this plan, a dealer with 
potential sales of 100 cars per 
year will pay $4,000 for a 2-year 
franchise, which can be renewed at 
the end of the 2-year period by 
agreement between the dealer and 
the company without further pay- 


ment. Distributors pay for their 
retail dealer franchise on the same 
basis as dealers, but the contract 
is for a 5-year period. 

“We will rely on distributors,’ 
Mr. Rockelman reports, “to handle 
their own territories and start the 
entire program on a sound busi- 
ness basis. We expect distributors 
to assist in organizing dealer out- 
lets for their territories, and to 
work with our sales department on 
whatever problems may come up. 

“Tucker dealers won’t have to 
stock $10,000 to $15,000 in parts. 
In the first place, our automobile 
has approximately 800 less parts 
than present-day cars. Second, we 
are offering ‘package service’ on 
Tucker engines. 

“Because Chicago is a major 
air-freight center, we can ship 
parts and replacements to dis- 
tributors in 24 hours or less. 

“Parts damaged by minor acci- 
dents or collision will generally be 
replaced rather than repaired. 
Service will be further reduced by 
use of sealed bearings throughout 
the car, with parts requiring lubri- 
cation designed to operate at least 
10,000 miles without attention.” 

A comprehensive cost control 
program to coordinate engineering 
and development of the new 
Tucker car is headed by James D. 
Stearns, formerly with the Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Division of General 
Motors. 

Before setting up operations in 
any department, costs are deter- 
mined as closely as possible. There- 
after operations are checked 
periodically to find where econo- 
mies can be effected. 

“We are looking at our over-all 
operation from the consumer’s 
standpoint,” Mr. Stearns points 
out. “Our objective is to control 
expenditures from the start rather 
than trying to salvage a dollar 
here and there after some design 
or operation has been frozen. 


, 
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“To this end, our department 
works continuously with design, 
engineering, and production de- 
partments, coordinating all these 
activities for maximum efficiency 
and economy in every operation.” 

Although the Tucker cars may 
be in full production by this fall, 
it will probably take 2 years or 
longer before results of the policies 
the company is carefully planning 
today can be determined. What- 
ever the results of the Tucker ex- 
periment may be, it will provide 
an opportunity to test a number 
of policies that may prove helpful 
to other companies in planning for 
the future. 





Urges Industry to Study 
Equipment Replacement 


CONOMIST George Terborgh, 

of the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, recently called 
attention to the high cost of re- 
placement of machinery and busi- 
ness equipment, stating that, in his 
belief, industry is understating the 
cost arising from the use of indus- 
trial equipment, and_ physical 
facilities. 

Using a $10,000 machine as an 
illustration, he points out that if 
the price of the machine advances 
$5,000 shortly after it is acquired, 
it will cost $15,000 to replace the 
machine. If the machine is de- 
preciated at the rate of $1,000 a 
year, the owner has understated 
the cost of operation over the life 
of the machine by $5,000 — and 
has underpriced his products by 
that extent. 

Mr. Terborgh declares that 
equipment and physical facility 
depreciation should be placed on a 
purchasing power basis. Many 
companies are now depreciating 
machines on the basis of original 
cost, when. it would require much 
more to replace them today. 

It has been suggested that many 
companies should revise replace- 
ment reserves. 
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PERSONALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 


When you buy your Friden you get more than just a 
Calculator, \you’re taught to operate it. Yes, there is a 


Friden Method that fits your every figure work require- 


ment...this — Service, yours for the asking. 


Call your local Friden Representative today and learn 
how easily and efficiently you too can produce accurate 
answers to all types of accounting problems. Ask for a 


demonstration on a Friden model that suits your needs. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approxi- 
mately 250 Company Controlled 
Sales Agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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The exchange of management experience through round-table discussions, exhibits, 
bulletins, and talks is continuing to prove one of the most effective ways of helping 
alert office managers do a better job. Here’s a round-up of timely reports that pre- 
sent a brief summary of significant developments in this field. To save time and to 
keep in touch with trends in office work, make it a habit to check these items 





ELT AND TARRANT Manu- 
facturing Company, famed 
manufacturers of the Comptometer 
are mailing an attractive booklet 
to schools — especially to person- 
nel and vocational advisors — de- 
scribing the advantages of attend- 
ing the Comptometer schools which 
are conducted in many cities by 
the Comptometer agents. Purpose 
of the booklet. is to help induce 
more people to become operators, 
which are badly needed everywhere. 


* 
ISS LOUISE MERRITT, as- 


sistant personnel manager of 
the Kalart Company of Stamford, 
Connecticut writes to tell us about 
an important piece of work being 
done by the Stamford Chapter of 
National Office Management As- 
sociation. This chapter devotes a 
special meeting each year to educa- 
tional activities. They invite 
superintendents of schools, high 
school principals, commercial de- 
partment heads and members of 
local school boards to attend these 
meetings. She says that business 
men, who criticize the schools, will 
get an earful when they hear the 
criticism of school authorities 
about what is wrong with business. 
Trouble is, she says, that business- 
men cannot seem to agree among 
themselves just what they do want. 
Chief difficulty in training students 
for business is inadequate equip- 
ment and supplies. She suggests 
that businessmen lend more sup- 
port to the schools, and work more 
closely with educators. Instead of 
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criticizing each other, educators 
and businessmen can bring about 
a big improvement in education 
for business by working together. 


* 
ARKER PEN Company claims 


to have a new fountain pen ink 
which is the first basic improve- 
ment in ink in 250 years. The new 
ink has been developed after 17 
years of experimentation which 
cost more than $200,000. It is 
said to be a permanent ink, more 
brilliant in color than former inks. 
Which reminds us that we wrote 
our name on a card on January 
24, 1947 with one of the new 
trick pens (not a Parker) that 
are supposed to write in the air, 
under water and almost anywhere 


‘else. Now, at the first of June the 


ink has begun to fade perceptibly, 
in spite of claims that the ink is 
permanent. We believe the writing 
will be illegible by the end of 1947. 


* 
ATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 


ment Association has released 
another bibliography of articles of 
especial interest to office manage- 
ment. Dated April 1947 the 
bibliography includes selected 
magazine and business paper 
articles, books and other data pub- 
lished for the most part in 1946. 
This is a splendid service to mem- 
bers of the association. Another 
recent effort of the association is 
publication of a survey of office 
customs. It is a tabular presenta- 
tion of practices and facilities af- 


fecting the employees of 836 com- 
panies in 75 principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. Office 
smoking, between meal feeding, of- 
fice rest facilities, office hours are 
some of the subjects covered. 


* 


L. STELLNER, credit man- 
» ager of United States Gypsum 
Company sends us a copy of a 
booklet called, “Now is the Time,” 
being mailed to dealers to urge 
them to review receivables and in- 
ventory. It is a helpful booklet 
which should go a long way toward 
teaching building material dealers 
that credit policies may be in need 
of modernizing to cope with cur- 
rent and future conditions. 


* 
AROL LYTTLE, New York 


district sales manager of the 
Dictaphone Corporation, and a 
popular fellow with Eastern office 
executives has just been elected 
president of the New York Sales 
Managers’ Club. The New York 
club was founded in 1916, has a 
membership limited to 100. 


* 


EMINGTON RAND is showing 

a 20-minute, full color, sound 
motion picture called, “Saving with 
SUIAP” — which stands for, in 
case you do not remember, Sim- 
plified Unit Invoice Accounting 
Plan. The picture shows how this 
work-saving plan, through the 
elimination of all posting, provides 
remarkable speed and accuracy 
and how positive control over 
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credit and collection activities is 
established through the use of 
colored Graph-A-Matic signals. 
Prints of the film are available in 
Remington Rand offices in all sec- 
tions of the country and showings 
to interested parties or to officials 
of individual companies will be ar- 
ranged upon request to System 
Divisions representatives of any 
local Remington Rand office. 


* 

RMSTRONG CORK Company 

brings the secretaries of plant 
managers to the company’s home 
office at Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
for a 2-day visit and training pro- 
gram. With offices and plants in 
widely separated areas Armstrong 
officials believe that key people in 
branch plants and offices need to 
have a broad understanding of 
how Armstrong operates. This, 
they believe, is best obtainable 
through the series of visits to the 
home office. The plan has been so 
successful that it will be extended 
to include supervisory employees 
from all over the country and from 
the foreign subsidaries. During the 
training period they receive much 
helpful information and have an 
opportunity to meet top executives 
and discuss company problems. 


* 


FFICE FURNITURE is still 

dificult to buy, but certain 
items are becoming more plentiful. 
Right now there seems to be plenty 
of certain types of chairs, al- 
though most of the better kinds of 
posture chairs are still in short 
supply. Upholstered chairs, daven- 
ports, and club chairs are fairly 
plentiful and the quality has been 


measurably improved. 
* 


ge COMPANY whose home 
plant is at Athens, Ohio have 
recently purchased a plant at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, formerly 
occupied by the Quimby Pump 
Company. McBee also operates 
plants in St. Louis and Los 
Angeles. This new eastern plant 
will have to be remodeled, and will 
be in production early in 1948. 
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Where do you 
Keep your ‘valuables’? 


Ever get a valuable idea—and then lose it? 

This frantic fellow did. He made a note 
of that idea, too. Let’s see—was it on 
white or yellow paper? Or on the back of 


Dictaphone’ 


With a Dictaphone Machine by your side, 
ready to listen, every valuable thought is 
preserved. Every word is remembered— 
and later repeated—just as it is spoken! 


But the dictating machine is primarily 
there to speed all your daily work—to 
give you privacy and freedom of thought. 


The Dictaphone Method is a boon to 
your secretary, too. Posted outside your 
door, she can do other important work 
while protecting you from interruption. 

That's why we ask you to make one last 
written notation of a valuable idea. On 
that engagement pad just write: “See local 
Dictaphone Representative first thing in 
the morning!” 


an old envelope? 

If only he could remember! . . . (correc- 
tion) . . . If only he had remembered with 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation! 


never forgets 


For descriptive literature write: Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Dept. P-6, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE Cdwienee Dictecton 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 


dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Progressive companies are constantly seeking short cuts to greater office production 
and administrative control through new and better methods. Each month this de- 
partment reports on a number of easily adaptable ideas developed by a variety of 
different types of companies. Compare the methods described here with those used 
by your company, to see if they offer helpful pointers on ways to increase efficiency 





1. New System Used to 
Contact Personnel 


TO SOLVE the problem of contacting a 
staff member with a minimum of time 
and telephone tie-up, Filene’s (Boston) 
display department has devised a ver- 
satile location board for its reception 
office. 

Columns of equal space on the board 
are headed by names of the display de- 
partment divisions, such as: Office, 
windows, interiors, sign shop, and car- 
penter shop. Each space under these 
labels is marked with the name of an 
employee of that division. Three hooks 
are provided in each space. 

At the right of the board is a section 
headed Location Discs. Appearing here 
on hooks are metal-rimmed discs. Upon 
the face of each disc is printed a store 
location or a reason for absence from 
the department. These include: Window 
No. 4, vacation, gift shop, relief, and 
lunch. Persons leaving the department 
for any of these reasons remove an ap- 
propriate disc from the Location Disc 
section and hang it upon one of the 
hooks in their name spaces. Upon re- 
turn to the department, they transfer 
the dise back to the inactive board. 

Since the control board is close to the 
reception desk, it is easy for the secre- 
tary to contact staff members quickly. 
Explanatory nature of the discs elimi- 
nates the need for notes.—A. C. Smith. 
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2. Prompt Payment Used 
To Build Good-Will 


THE McKelvie Publishing Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, uses an effective sys- 
tem of building good-will in handling its 
accounts payable. 

. As soon as shipment arrives and a 
statement is received, a check in full for 
the order is mailed accompanied by the 
enclosure illustrated here, which states 
that: “We are very glad to send you our 
check in prompt payment of Order 
No. 

The McKelvie Company believes that 
by paying bills quickly, the firm gains 
the good-will of its suppliers and ap- 
preciation automatically follows. ~ The 


imprint in the lower right-hand corner of 
the slip enclosed with each check, the 
company believes, is given favorable 
consideration in building good-will and 
future business. This message states: 
“Perhaps you will think of us whien 
placing your next order for printing.” 


3. Hotpoint Issues New 
Service Handbook 


EIGHT regional product service 
specialists of Hotpoint Inc. recently 
completed a 10-day training conference, 
starting at Chicago, with later sessions 
at Erie, Pennsylvania, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and Trenton, New Jersey. 
Aimed at meeting the service needs of 
increasing production of all company 
lines, D. C. Marble, manager of the com- 
pany’s product service division, reports 
that a new handbook written so that a 
person new to the business can “be a 
service man” would spearhead “plan- 
ning far ahead to see that service in- 
formation is available in the field before 
the products are sold to consumers.” 


4. Survey Shows Costs 
Of Payroll System 


THE Ansco Division of General Aniline 
and Film Corporation, Binghamton, New 
York, recently conducted a survey to 
determine the efficiency and costs of its 
payroll system. 

This study revealed that each pay 
check at Ansco costs 25 cents to produce 





We Are Very Glad Jo Sand You Our Check in Prompt Payment of 


Order No. 3519 














The Nebraska Farmer 


McKelvie Publishing Company 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Lincoln, Nebraska , 
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for the company’s 4,472 employees. At a 
total cost of more than $50,000 each 
year, the payroll department turns out 
210,000 pay checks. 

Making these pay checks calls for 
mere than 24,000 pounds of paper a 
year—time cards, daily labor cards, job 
distribution forms, tabulating machine 
cards, ledger paper, checks and record 
forms. These checks are the products of 
the combined efforts of 60 Ansco workers. 


5. Plan Insures Closer 
Inventory Control 


SUNNEN PRODUCTS COMPANY, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has 25 salesmen serving 
1,500 distributors and about 5,000 indus- 
trial accounts. 

'o improve production planning, pro- 
yile closer inventory control, and reveal 
new markets and trends in serving these 
distributors and customers, Sunten Prod- 
ucts installed Remington Rand punched 
card accounting. 

When this system was installed 2 years 
ago, it was found that greater speed and 
accuracy in obtaining inventory control 
reports helped to reduce the investment 
ordinarily found in overstocks of slow- 
moving items. The purpose of these re- 
ports was not only to enable Sunnen 
Products to reduce its inventory, but to 
have the right kind of inventory to 
match sales needs. 

Weekly orders received and monthly 
tabulated order reports keep the sales, 
orders, and planning department in- 
formed as to the inventory and planning 
needs of the business. As well as provid- 
ing better financial control, this system 
insures better customer services. Sales 
analyses are detailed, yet easily totaled 
by classés of business, which enables the 
sales department to study marketing 
trends. 

Sunnen Products also uses this punched 
card system to tie in royalty reports with 
sales, inventory with planning, and in 
making accounting breakdowns which 
simplify bookkeeping and auditing pro- 
cedures. 


6. System Coordinates 
Clerical Work 


ALL production orders, customers’ 
orders and the necessary invoices at the 
Barber-Greene Company, Chicago manu- 
facturers of road and loading machinery, 
are part of a smoothly integrated system. 

Copies of factory orders are produced 
in one writing from a master copy on a 
Standard Duplicating machine. Manu- 
facturing orders are broken down into 
parts, units, and departments. Each de- 
partment receives its correct card show- 
ing its items and engineering data. This 
card is also used for labor and material 
control. 

Invoices are produced from another 
master, which does not show engineering 
and production information. However, 
on repair parts orders received, both 
order copies and invoice copies are pro- 
duced from the same master. 
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Do the job right... with speedy, labor-saving 
AMERICAN DeLuxe Floor Maintenance Ma- 
chines! They save time and cut costs! They’re 
versatile—plenty of power for steel wooling... 
polishing ... scrubbing ... buffing. Easy to oper- 
ate... dependable. 

Designed for either riding-on-head or riding- 
on-wheel operation. Efficient on all types of 
floors. Sizes include machines with a brush 
spread of 13, 15 or 17 inches. Write for full 
details. The American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co., 550 So. St. Clair Street, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Floor Machine Manufacturers Since 1903 


"AMERICAN 


Deluxe FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
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In every office there is probably a number of pieces of office equipment that have 
long ago outlived their usefulness, when a comparison is made between new and im- 
proved equipment that can do the job better, faster, and more economically. Rapid 
developments in the office equipment field make it worth while to study each new 
product and make this comparison with present equipment to see if it is obsolete 





Handy Template Speeds 
Office Layouts 


RAPIDESIGN INC. offers the new 
Speedi-Plan No. 710 template shown 
above for making office plans and layouts 
quickly. It has almost every piece of office 
equipment scaled to dimensions, all la- 
beled. Oversize holes for pencil lead per- 
mit layouts of various pieces to be drawn 
on layout sheets, with no need to measure 
or scale each one. The Speedi-Plan is 
precision cut from mathematical-quality 
plastic sheets. Size, 5 by 8 inches. 


New Wastebasket Has 
Functional Design 


GUNN Furniture has created a new office 
wastebasket called the Spacesaver. Its 
design and size are part of its functional 
qualities. It is 24 inches high, 12 inches 
wide, by 6 inches deep, and provides a 
full cubic foot of capacity (the average 
capacity); it stacks contents compactly 
so that everything slides to the bottom; it 
is high enough to prevent shin-bumping; 
and it occupies about one-third the 
width of conventional baskets. It can be 
slipped into the knee space against either 
pedestal where it is out of the way, or 
it can be placed against the partition or 
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alongside the desk. Gunn’s new Starline 
desks are made with pedestal drawers 
with enough depth to admit the Space- 
saver (illustrated at right below). Made 
of heavy-gauge metal, dust tight and ash 
tight, the new wastebasket is attractively 
finished in neutral tan. 


Printer-Developer for 
Large Production 


NEW design features in the Model 9] 
BW Volumatic Printer-Developer speed 
print production. Made by the Charles 
Bruning Company, the new Volumatic is 
intended for large-volume production of 
cut sheets; can accommodate roll stock 
up to 42 inches wide; prints and develops 
all Bruning BW mediums; requires only 
one operator. Prints are produced at 
speeds up to 30 feet per minute. The 
large feed board provides over 13 square 
feet of space. 
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Flexibility Feature of 
Fluorescent Fixtures 


LIGHT-IN-LINE is the namé of the 
new line of fluorescents introduced by 
Moe-Bridges Corporation. It consists of 
four basic strips in 2-light and 4-light, 
40-watt or 100-watt models. Shielding is 
easily attached to give louvered, plastic, 
or glass-enclosed lighting (see illustration 
above). Sixteen fixture combinations are 
possible to give a complete line of open 
lighting. Cross sections on 2-light and 4- 
light models are identical, and 100-watt 
lighting intensities may be inserted over 
specific areas without a break in con- 
tinuity. Ease of maintenance is a feature 
—enclosures drop down and hang open. 


New Visible System to 
Control Records 


FEDERAL Business Products Inc. is 
offering a new vertical, visible record- 
keeping system. Known as Vue-Fax, the 
system may be adapted to any business 
to record all vital facts pertaining to 
company operation. Three margins per- 
mit complete over-all visibility and facili- 
tate ready location, reference, posting, 
and signaling. Units range from a small 
Handi-File with a capacity of 2,400 
records, to large Porto-Files that house 
up to 9,000 records. Shown here are three 
Vue-Fax units designed to speed work. 
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You can save precious days in the production of 
attractive sales bulletins, catalogs, manuals, house 
organs, forms and booklets by using VARI-TYPER*, the 
Office Composing Machine! 


Any competent typist in your office can operate 
VARI-TYPER, which has letter keys located exactly as 
they are on a typewriter. It’s the type that does it 
—type, changeable in seconds. The type gives the effect 
of fine printed matter. You can use any of over 300 styles 
and sizes in the same machine...with large, bold headings 
and italics for interest. Text can be so compact it takes 
half the space of typewritten matter...can save you 50% 
in stencils, paper, handling time and storage space. 


VARI-TYPED copy is master copy...clean and sharp 
-with squared margins...ready to run off the same day 
in your offset, Mimeograph or Ditto machine! No costly 
outside composition...no waiting for printers...every 
job attractive! 


Learn how other leading concerns profit by use of 
VARI-TYPER. Write for free demonstration at your office 
...send for samples of work to Department AB-6, Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corp., 333 Ave. of the Americas, New York 14. 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & Text copy set by 

Foreign Countries VARI-TYPER in the 

Marca Registrada Bodoni Book series 
Marca Deposée 


Prepares Copy for Duplication 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 








CLAR-O-TYPE cleans 
typewriter type 
instantly. Economical. 
50¢. Non-inflammable. 
Order from your sta- 
tioner or typewriter 
dealer. 





@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 











comfortable sitting, and 


= with your employee publication. No 1 aid hysi 
matter where you're located, our com- sural ait to ysical 
; tness, mental alertness. 
plete editing and publishing service 
Send for FREE booklet, 
will help make your publication an effective production tool. en CHAIR ee “PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


Complete information on request. 
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Multiplier Simplifies 
Mathematical Work 


THE IBM Electronic Multiplier, re- 
cently introduced by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, greatly re- 
duces the time of multiplying in large 
volume. It can multiply 6 digits by 6 
digits and punch 12-digit answers in 
cards at 100 a minute. Cards, prepunched 
with figures, pass through the machine in 
a steady stream. The Electronic Multiplier 
uses a bank of standard vacuum tubes, 
instead of thousands of moving parts, 
and differentially timed electronic im- 
pulses, at a rate of 50,000 a second, per- 
form the multiplication. The actual mul- 
tiplication takes about 1/60th of a second. 
The result is read by the machine and 
recorded in the card. 


Headband Is Lightweight 
And Easy to Adjust 


LIGHT WEIGHT and extreme ease of 
adjustment are features of the new 
Touch-Adjust Comfortube which Thomas 


A. Edison, Inc., added to the Ediphone 
line. The new headband is a stainless 
steel wire with balanced tension, designed 
to hold the earphones in place with the 
band in any position—over the head, 
under the chin, at the back of the neck. 
The redesigned plastic earpiece has a 
friction-type control for easy adjustment. 


Reading Glass Offers 
Better Seeing 


THE MAGNI-LINE reading glass, 
made by Copy-Right Manufacturing 
Corporation, helps to save time, eliminate 
eyestrain and errors. Fine print, re- 
duced matter, small figures, tabulations, 
etc., are enlarged to a size which is easy 
to see, easy to read. The reading stand 
(supporting feature) keeps paper flat. 
The lens can be adjusted to a comfortable 
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angle or degree of enlargement. It ad- 
justs to magnify up to 3% times. The 
edge of the reading stand serves as a 
line indicator. The Magni-Line can also 
be used on the Copy-Right, Error-No, 
and Line-A-Time copyholders to mag- 
nify copy work. 


Protective Holders 
Made of Plastic 


THE J. G. Aigner Company is now 
making available a new-style AICO Pro- 
tective Holder, made of transparent, 
fireproof plastic. It permits complete 
visibility front and back. Two eyelets— 
one on the short side and one on the 
long side—make it possible to hang the 
holders either horizontally or vertically. 
A side opening permits papers, photo- 
graphs, displays, etc., to be inserted 
easily. Metal edges protect the corners 
from hard usage, help to keep the holders 
flat. 
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‘In our whole productive effort, the attitudes, capabilities, and work habits of the in- 
dividual workers are important. Some workers are more efficient than others because 
of better education or greater strength, intelligence, and aptitude; and efficiency can 


be increased by practice and training,’ 


reports Dr. J. Frederick Dewhurst, author of 


“America’s Needs and Resources,’’ published by The Twentieth Century Fund 





As a souvenir during Southern States Iron Roofing Company’s 
Family Day program, employees posed with their families for 
pictures in a tin-type booth with a Gay-Nineties background 


Roofing Company Holds Open House 
For Employees’ Families 


All branches of Southern 
States Iron Roofing Company, 
Savannah, Georgia, recently 
celebrated Family Day, which 
is a paid annual holiday, when 
the families of employees visit 
the plant. 

Gay-Ninety in setting, the 
colorful Midway at the Savan- 
nah plant of the company 
featured old-time three-reelers, 
a Yellow Dog Saloon, the pro- 
verbial Hindu mystic, and 
games of chance and skill. 

Family Day is part of 
Southern States personalized 
relations with its employees. 
Other features of this program 
include many material benefits 
to insure employees a maximum 
security plus a sense of pride 
in themselves and their jobs. 
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A pension trust plan provides 
free insurance and guaranteed 
retirement income to all em- 
ployees after 5 years’ contin- 
uous service. Southern States 
pays all premiums. Free medi- 
cal aid is given to all employees 
after 5 years’ service. In ad- 
dition to Christmas bonuses 
based on pay and length of 
service, Southern States ar- 
ranges interest-free personal 
loans and operates a_ service 
department for the purpose of 
helping employees with per- 
sonal problems, such as legal 
service and taxes. 

The company also sponsors 
an educational program through 
local high schools, colleges, and 
correspondence schools to build 
better employee relations. 


St. Louis Businessmen Plan Program to 
Improve Labor-Management Relations 


\ group of business leaders 
of the St. Louis area, organized 
under the name of St. Louis 
Industry, have recently com- 
pleted plans for a publicity and 
educational campaign designed 
to improve public understand- 
ing of labor-management re- 
lations. 

The organization has mailed 
a booklet, illustrated here, to 
1,500 business executives in the 
St. Louis area, describing the 
campaign. 

Instead of running advertise- 
ments written by professionals, 
the group has decided to con- 
duct an essay competition 
among students of the St. Louis 
area, make cash awards to 
winners, and publish these es- 
says in a series of paid news- 
paper advertisements. Estim- 
ated cost of the campaign is 
$40,000. A grand prize of 
$1,000, three $100 prizes, twenty 
$25 prizes, and twenty $10 
prizes are offered. 

Included in the subjects 
covered by the contest are: 
“Worker and Employer, Part- 


Rubber Company 
Plans Housing 
Project 


United States Rubber Com- 
pany recently announced plans 
for the construction of 131 
houses and apartments for 
plant personnel in Hogansville, 
Georgia, and Winnsboro, South 
Carolina, in an effort to relieve 
the housing shortage. 

The program calls for 60 
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ners in Business,” “What Do 
Strikes Cost the Worker?” 
“What Free Enterprise Means 
to My Future,” and “The 
Economic Effect of Strikes.” 

Companies participating in 
this program were asked to 
contribute $50 minimum in the 
case of smaller employers, and 
amounts ranging to $500 for 
larger ones. 


houses in Hogansville and 71 
houses and apartments in 
Winnsboro. All are expected to 
be ready for occupancy within 
90 days. The cost will exceed 
$800,000. 

The program will help solve 
the acute shortage which existed 
in these communities for many 
months, according to H.Gordon 
Smith, vice president and 
general manager of the com- 
pany’s textile division. When 
the project is completed the 
company will be able to take 
care of returning veterans. 























Workers Kept Posted on Plant Visitors 
At Huffman Manufacturing Company 


Employees at the Huffman 
Manufacturing Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, need not wonder any 
more as to who is being con- 
ducted on a tour of the plant. 

President H. M. Huffman, 
Jr., worked out a solution. A 
special bulletin board, shown 
above, has been installed to 


announce the name of the per- 
son or persons who will see the 
plant during the day. 

Pictured above is a purchas- 
ing clerk at Huffman, as she 
posted the sign the day Hugh 
Gallarneau of Marshall Field & 
Company was shown through 
the factory. 


Story of Jewel Tea Annual Report 
Told in Color Sound-Slidetilm 


operating units, including 78 
branch offices, have sound-slide 
projection equipment. 

The illustrations shown here 
were taken from a little booklet 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Barring- 
ton, Illinois, has recently re- 
leased a _ sound-slidefilm en- 
titled, The Annual Report of 
1946. 

The film was planned and 
produced solely for showing to 
members of the Jewel organiza- 
tion. Using full color through- 
out, the film takes about 12 
minutes to show. It tells the 
story of the company’s 1946 
operations in a simple straight- 
forward manner. There is no 
attempt to distort the story, or 
to gloss over certain facts and 
figures. 

“There is no struggle to inter- 
pret the results on a kinder- 
garten basis,” reports Robert E. 
Stevens, chief of the sales per- 
sonnel division. “We assume 
our people are intelligent and 
fair. We want them to have the 
facts. If they have the facts, 
the correct facts, we feel we 
can rely on their judgment and 
good sense.” 

Jewel chose the sound-slide- 
film because all the company’s 
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and frames from the film. This 
booklet is being distributed to 
all Jewel employees after they 
have seen the film as a review 
and as a source of facts and 
figures in discussing the film 
with others. 


Mr. Stevens reports that 


Jewel Tea Company has several 
copies of the film, which the 
firm will be glad to loan to 
businesses, schools, and other 
groups that are interested. Re- 
quests to borrow the film 
should be addressed to Mr. 
Stevens. 


Company Sponsored Insurance Program 
Features No Cost to Employees 


As a part of a program for 
employee security at American 
Flange & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., with offices at New York 
City and Chicago, life insurance 
is provided without cost to the 
company’s employees. 

The firm employs more than 
300 people. This program, 
instituted a few years ago by 


American Flange, gives every 
employee a $2,000 life insurance 
policy after 6 months of em- 
ployment. Every year this is 
increased by $250 until he has 
$5,000 of insurance. 

Policy benefits are considered 
sufficient to cover burial ex- 
penses and provide for e- 
pendents for some time. 


More Liberal Accident and Health 
Benefits Provided by Weirton 


Increased benefits for mem- 
bers of the Employees’ Relief 
and Beneficial Association of 
the Weirton Steel Company, 
Weirton, West Virginia became 
effective February 1, 1947 
under a revision of the com- 
pany’s accident and _ health 
benefit schedule. 

Members of the association 
will secure these liberalized 
benefits with no increase in 
premium costs and, in addition, 
the new privileges will be ap- 
plicable to those employees who 
have active claims as _ of 
February 1, 1947. 

Since the organization of the 
Employees’ Relief and Bene- 
ficial Association, the accident 
and health division has paid 
out approximately $1,400,000 in 
weekly benefits. This amount 
was paid to approximately 
21,000 employee members aver- 
aging approximately $66 per 
claim. About 12,000 employees 
of the Weirton Steel Company 
are protected under the ac- 
cident and health division of 
the insurance plan and may 
receive disability benefits due 
to lost time caused by non- 
occupational injury or illness. 

The accident and health di- 
vision of the Employees’ Relief 
and Beneficial Association is 
self-insured and is financially 
backed by an accident and 
health reserve. In addition to 
establishing substantial re- 
serves, due to operating on a 
self-insured basis, the directors, 
using savings in premium and 
administration costs, were able 
to liberalize benefits, and at the 
same time maintain reserves to 


assure sound protection to as- 
sociation members. 

The first step in the liberali- 
zation plan is to extend benefits 
by the payment for the first 7 
days of disability. Full benefits 
will be payable for a period of 
14 weeks. 

Also half benefits will be 
payable for an additional 12 
weeks, equaling a maximum of 
26 weeks available in any one 
benefit year for the same dis- 
ability. 

Liberalization of accident 
and health benefits to members 
will increase the benefits to an 
employee, who is sick due to 
non-occupational disability by 
approximately 25 per cent on 
an average claim. However, the 
greatest financial benefit will be 
received by those employees 
who may be off longer than the 
normal 13 weeks, which was 
the maximum coverage prior to 
February 1, 1947. 

In providing this additional 
coverage for the employees, the 
new schedule will be continued 
for 1 year at which time the 
experience will be reviewed 
with the expectation of con- 
tinuing the additional coverage. 

The Employees’ Relief and 
Beneficial Association of the 
Weirton Steel Company was 
organized 20 years ago to pro- 
vide group insurance protec- 
tion for employees and their 
families. The Association is 
managed by a board of di- 
rectors elected from and by 
the employees every 2 years. 
Directors meet every month 
and in special session, when 
necessary. 
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New Features Help to Make Open 
House Programs Successful 


A series of open house nights 
styled along the lines of family 
get-togethers were held _re- 
cently at The American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. 

With invitations extended 
only to the families of Armco 
open hearth men, visitors 
toured the plant, and were 
served refreshments with of- 
ficials of the company. Other 
departments of the company 
will hold family nights of their 
own at regular intervals. This 
first trial of the novel twist to 
the usual open house was suc- 
cessful, Armco reports. 


“We've had plenty of ex-° 


perience with the other type of 
open house,” according to Hugh 
W. Wright of the Armco public 
relations department, “and 
there’s no doubt in my mind 
that the family style is best. 
Crowds are smaller, easier to 
handle, and much more in- 
terested. There’s no hesitation 
about asking questions. The 
head of their own family acts 
as their guide during the tour. 


It gives him a chance to explain 
in detail, on the spot, just 
exactly what his job is and 
how it fits into the picture of 
steel-making. And management, 
too, gets the rare and valuable 
opportunity to meet and talk 
with the whole fainily.” 

At visitors’ day held recently 
at the plant of the Raybestos 
Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, each guest was given a 
carefully prepared map of the 
plant, providing each visitor 
with a self-conducted tour. 

The map gave an accurate 
picture of the route to be 
taken and indicated machines 
that were in operation, so that 
guests would know just what 
machines they were seeing and 
what they were doing. The map 
was given each guest as he or 
she registered. During a 1-hour 
tour, guests saw the complete 
process by which brake linings 
and clutch facings were made. 
Guests were treated to refresh- 
ments in the plant cafeteria 
after the tour. 


National Publicity Council Plans to 
Promote Employee Education 


New service to industrial re- 
lations directors promoting em- 
ployee services has been an- 
nounced by the National Pub- 
licity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, New York 
City, nonprofit clearing house 
of information and advice on 
public education in health and 
social welfare. 

For 25 years serving only 
civic, health and social service 
organizations, at present total- 
ing 2,000 national, state and 
local groups, the council has 
now opened membership to 
business houses active in em- 
ployee education. : 

NPC offers a research de- 
partment, consultation and in- 
formation on health, safety, and 
welfare educational materials, 


bi-monthly samplings of out- 
standing printed pieces, and a 
monthly magazine on_ health 
and welfare promotion tech- 
niques. 

Not a publicity production 
agency, the council’s main busi- 
ness is keeping members in- 
formed of current educational 
material and projects developed 
by community agencies or in- 
dustrial establishments. Idea is 
to help them find items suitable 
for use in their own educational 
programs and to call attention 
to new worker-education ideas. 
Other council services are: Ad- 
vice to members on their plans 
for educational pieces dealing 
with health and welfare sub- 
jects and the use of an exten- 
sive collection of such pieces. 


Booklet Tells Why and How of Keeping 
Qld Friends and Gaining New Ones 


A booklet entitled Building 
Good Will was issued recently 
to 3,500 employees of the Pitts- 
burgh Railways and Pittsburgh 
Motor Coach systems. Both 
operating and  nonoperating 
personnel received copies. 


June 1947 


Illustrated in two colors, the 
booklet presents the subject of 
building good-will in an in- 
teresting, easy-to-read style. 
Many of the ideas in the 
booklet were suggested by ex- 
perienced trainmen. 


TEAMWORK 


IN ACTION 





THE STORY OF JOINT CONSULTATION 
| HOWARD SMITH PAPER MILLS, CORNWALL, ONTARIO 





AT THE 


Canadian Company Reports on Methods 
Of Improving Labor Relations 


In the introduction to a re- 
cent booklet entitled Teamwork 
In Action, published by the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Cornwall, Ontario, H. J. Wais- 
glass, reports: 

“As secret patents, processes, 
and technical knowledge are be- 
coming less important and as 
wage rates and working condi- 
tions are becoming more uni- 
form with the advances of 
unionization, labor productivity 
is becoming the dominant com- 
petitive factor in the pulp and 
paper industry. The firms 
which, through the cooperation 
of labor and management, can 
maintain the highest levels of 
quality output at the lowest 
unit costs, have the competitive 
advantages in both foreign and 
domestic markets. Labor and 
management, as well as con- 
sumer and investor, share the 
benefits.” 

Section 1 of the booklet 
describes the history and back- 
ground of the company. Sec- 
tion 2 reports on the Howard 
Smith mutual interest board, 
which was established in 1941. 
The board consists of 19 rep- 
resentatives of management 


and an equal number of union 
representatives, covering all 
departments. The manager acts 
as chairman and the personnel 
supervisor as secretary. The 
board meets five times a year 
to discuss education, apprentice- 
ship, sports, health, welfare, 
working conditions, efficiency, 
and other problems of common 
interest, excluding grievances 
and collective bargaining ques- 
tions. 

In the third section of the 
booklet, there is a description 
of the company’s labor-man- 
agement production committee. 
Toward the end of 1944, at a 
time when the labor market was 
tightening and plant and equip- 
ment could not be expanded, 
management at Howard Smith 
was confronted with a need for 
greater output to meet the in- 
creasing demand for paper. 
The problem was presented to 
the mutual-interest board, and 
the board decided to establish 
a production subcommittee. 
Within 2 months, according to 
the booklet, the production 
curve jumped upward. 

A safety committee was also 
organized by the board. 
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Jricinac( )oHNER 


“THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON” 


A HANDY CALCULATOR 


Exclusive Back Transfer Device 
Speeds Up Calculations 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Ready to go any place 
—any time. Keep one on every 
desk, where quick calculations 
are necessary. 


Use more machines to serve 
more people at less cost 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin NO-63 

















YOUR LOOSE-LEAF RECORDS ARE 


LO0G$-PROOF 


Loose-leaf records can now be 
permanently bound in book form 
by your own people, at minimum 
cost, by simply using LIBERTY 
Binders. No outside help needed. 
The LIBERTY telescoping self- 
locking binding post makes this 
possible. Unit consists of 2 covers 
of steel-strong Presdwood and 2 
LIBERTY telescoping self-locking 
posts. 
Any Size - Any Punching 

20 standard stock sizes. Special 
sizes to order. Post lengths: %4”, 
1”, 114”, 2”, 3”, and 4”. Posts will 
extend fully 50 per cent if needed. 
Prompt deliveries both stock and 
special sizes. 


REPRESENTATIVE USERS 


Standard Oil . . International 
Harvester . . General Tire 

Rubber . . Globe American Corp 

Buda Company . . Aluminum 

< > Company of ‘America oo Ue & 


res 4g Navy 


Bing Pot | FREE 
Attach this ad to 
your letterhead for 
SAMPLE BINDER 
and complete infor- 
mation. Copy of our 
Manual of Record 
Storage Practice will 

















be included FREE. 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





671. HAMMERMILL FORM DESIGN- 
ING KIT. Although this collection of 
valuable data on form design was men- 
tioned previously in this department, 
there is so much worthwhile material in 
it, we thought readers would like to have 
it brought to their attention again. One 
pocket of the portfolio contains a supply 
of order sheets entitled, “A 5-Minute 
Form Check List.” Half of the sheet 
gives 26 points for checking the efficiency 
and economy of any form—new or old— 
before placing the order; the other half 
contains printing specifications. A supply 
of layout sheets on which to design forms, 
ruled for elite and for pica typewriter 
characters; two 16-page booklets—How 
to Design a Business Form, and a 
Manual of Paper Information; and a 
plastic rule are included. Hammermill 
Paper Company will be glad to send it to 
executives requesting it on _ business 
letterheads. 


* * 


672. MODERN MICROFILMING IS 
FILING-ON-FILM WITH MICRO- 
MATIC CONTROLS. Remington Rand 
outlines the three steps in microfilming 
records — records analysis, microfilm 
planning, and records preparation — 
which its service includes. The folder 
also introduces Microdex, designed to 
index all the records on each roll of film, 
to reduce greatly searching time. 


* * * 


673. CHECKLIST OF IMPORTANT 
TOPICS FOR ANNUAL REPORTS. 
“The purpose of this Ebasco publication 
is to provide clients with material which 
will help in preparing annual reports,” 
according to the introduction in this 92- 
page booklet. Ebasco Services has kindly 
consented to send copies to our readers. 
Some of the chapters are: Profits (with 
the foreword, “The annual report can be 
used to present the truth about 
profits”); products; management and 
industrial relations; research; balance 
sheets; free enterprise. Examples illus- 
trated in the booklet represent a variety 
of sources. 


674. AS MODERN AS TOMORROW, 
A folder on Rol-Dex shows installations 
of this record-keeping equipment in use 
in companies which have from 5,000 to 
100,000 records readily accessible to one 
operator. As the folder points out, each 
Rol-Dex installation is custom-built, and 
can be furnished in a variety of sizes 
and arrangements to speed work and 
save space and time. 


+ 


675. TEAMWORK IN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT. A practical answer 
to the question of how best to apply the 
special advantages of professional service 
to solve business problems is offered in 
this French-fold folder from Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton. It is one of a series 
giving information on how this organiza- 
tion of business surveys and manage 
ment counsel is prepared to help busi- 
ness management. 


* * * 


676. SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
FOR TOMORROW’S INDUSTRY. A 

tractively printed in four colors, this 
booklet on Southern New England, com 
prising Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, offers pertinent facts on its 
potential market for consumers ani 
producers. It is distributed by the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail 
road Company. The book points out that 
while this region accounts for only 5.1 
per cent of the nation’s population, yet 
it contains 10.1 per cent of all industrial 
workers, 9.6 per cent of the capital re- 
sources, and 10 per cent of its total bank 
deposits. 


* 


677. PLEXIGLAS ON GUARD. In this 
booklet, Rohm & Haas Company dis- 
cusses briefly the need for adequate 
protection for machine operators, states 
the advantages of Plexiglas, illustrates 
the many applications of transparent 
plastic as safeguards, and lists the names 
of firms specializing in commercial Plexi- 
glas guards. 


678. PRODUC-TROL INVENTORY 
CONTROL OF PARTS AND MATE- 
RIALS AVAILABLE FOR AS- 
SEMBLY. There are 14 separate sheets 
in this binder from the Wassell Organiza- 
tion, some opening into double-page 
spreads showing “before” and “after” 
pictures of actual charts, all giving in- 
formation on the use of Produc-Trol for 
controlling inventory. This data is in- 
tended to prove how it is possible to 
know at all times the answer to: “How 
many assemblies can we build with the 
parts we have on hand today?” 


* * 


679. USPM SORTING RACKS AND 
MAILROOM TABLE. A picture and 
short description of this table and sorting 
rack for speeding work in mailing rooms 
appear on a circular offered by Com- 
mercial Controls Corporation. Another 
circular worth asking for at the same 
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time describes and illustrates the USPM 
Utility Cabinet for final preparation of 
metered mail and for storage of neces- 
sary mailroom supplies. 


* * * 


6710. REPRODUCTION PAPERS FOR 
THE HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST. 
‘The pages of this Hunter Electro-Copyist 
catalog are actual specimens of the paper 
described for the reproduction of draw- 
ings, records, forms, photographs, etc., 
in engineering departments and business 
offices. Each page tells for what par- 
ticular copying problem it is designed, 
why it is best suited for it, the results 
that may be obtained, and the sizes avail- 
able. All are attractively bound in a 
loose-leaf portfolio, with hard covers 
and mechanical binder. 


* * 7 


6711. THE MODERN WAY TO MAKE 
TYPEWRITTEN CARBON. COPIES. 
In addition to telling how the Wattspeed 
Copysets may be used for making type- 
written carbon copies, simply and easily, 
with no smudging, samples of the 1-copy, 
2-copy, and 3-copy styles are also en- 
closed in this portfolio from the Alfred 
Allen Watts Company. 


* * * 


6712. AS EASY AS TIPPING YOUR 
HAT. Rock-a-Files, steel side filing 
cabinets, are illustrated in various sizes 
in this little folder distributed by Rock- 
well-Barnes Company. A checklist of the 
advantages Rock-a-File offers in making 
filing and finding easy—as easy as tip- 
ping your hat—, how it operates, and the 
file guides and folders available, are 


also given. 
* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach to 
your company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


671. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
72. Remington Rand Inc., Phot. Rec- 
ords Div., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 
73. Ebasco Services Inc., 2 Rector St., 
New York. 
74. Rol-Dex Company, 433 Shelby St., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
5. Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 135 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3. 
76. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co., Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York 17. 
77. Rohm & Haas Co., Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5. 
78. Wassell Organization, 
Conn. 
79. Commercial Controls Corp., 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
. Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Alfred Allen Watts Co., Inc., 216 
William St., New York 7 
712. Rockwell-Barnes Co., 35 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1. 


Westport, 
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SAVE TIME * MONEY * MAN POWER 


PHOTOCOPY ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED, DRAWN OR PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN ACTUAL, ENLARGED OR REDUCED SIZE WITH 


HALOID 


a 


pecTiGRAP 


PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


PLANS 
PAYROLLS 
CLIPPINGS 
CONTRACTS 
GRAPHS 
STATISTICS 
RECORDS 
LETTERS 
REPORTS 
PHOTOS 
MAPS 


If your business needs copies of plans, charts, blue- 
prints, payrolls, contracts, correspondence, photos, clip- 
pings, etc., Rectigraph will pay for itself many times over 





in time, money and man power saved! 


Rectigraph produces exact, error-proof photocopies in any 
quantity, in actual, enlarged or reduced size. Manufac- 
turers, banks, insurance companies, newspapers, depart- 





ment stores, universities, government departments and 
others find it invaluable. NEEDS NO DARKROOM. 
Easy to install. Anyone can learn to operate. 


* Let a trained Haloid representative survey your needs. 
THE HALOID COMPANY, 814 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 





with the 
GATHERING RACK 


Save time, money and labor in your office 
gathering. The Evans Gathering Rack in- 
creases output of the individual worker 
and lessens fatigue. Speed of 3,500 sheets 
an hour easily maintained. 

All aluminum, light and easy to handle, 
expanding to about 4 feet. Collapses for 
setting aside when not in use. Two con- 
venient sizes, 12 or 18 sections, each sec- 
tion holding 500 sheets. Note 45° angle of 
paper. Use two or more racks for larger 


gatherings. 
TU MODEL 
12-section (pictured) . .$15.00 del. 
18-section . -$22.50 del. 





SPECIALTY 
COMPANY, ING. 
407 N. Munford St. 
RICHMOND 20, VA. 











me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds 1%" to %’. De- 
signed for continuous and trouble-/@ 
free service. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without obligation 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 












The Other 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 


(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 

















WANT BETTER 
EMPLOYEE MORALE? 





A survey of em- 
ployee attitudes 
will point the 
way. Write for 
information to— 





Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 















\=& “PEPPER UPPERS” 


(4, A New Service for Industrial Editors 
st Editorial cartoons on the economics 
*. of the “American Way,” gag cartoons 
sad others—a well-rounded service. Send for samples. 


DAVID FRIENDLY « COMPANY 


CAXTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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GIANNINI—GIANT IN THE WEST. 
By Julian Dana. There never was a bank 
quite like the Bank of Italy, which later 
developed into the gigantic Bank of 
America, National Trust and Savings 
Association. Started by Amadeo P. Gian- 
nini, a young man who had made a 
tremendous impression upon the whole- 
sale fruit and vegetable business in San 
Francisco, the bank’s officers broke many 
cherished rules of banking almost from 
the beginning. 

While the other bankers were waiting 
for their vaults to cool after the big fire in 
San Francisco, Giannini opened his little 
bank in the fruit-and-vegetable district 
and began loaning money to help rebuild 
the stricken city. Even after the bank 
became one of the largest in the country, 
Giannini shunned a private office, sat in 
the bank’s counting room, and talked 
with all and sundry who had business, or 
thought they had business with him. A 
farmer in overalls got the same atten- 
tion big businessmen did, and loans were 
made to people and companies which 
other banks considered extremely poor 
risks. But Giannini trained his men to 
collect loans, and to push bank services 
into areas which other banks neglected. 

At times, the organization was buying 
two banks a week and adding them to 
its already long list of branch banks. 
Fought by other bankers who believed 
branch banking was a menace to the 
financial security of the country, and 
especially to them, Giannini’s organiza- 
tion seemed to thrive and grow on scraps. 
He first fought with state bank com- 
missioners who held up permission to buy 
certain banks; then he fought with Elisha 
Walker whom he had selected as his 
successor, and staged a proxy battle 
which was the talk of the country. 

After the bank holiday in 1933, there 
was a mysterious agitation and many 
rumors to the effect that the great Bank 
of America chain would not be allowed 
to reopen. President Roosevelt personally 
ordered William Woodin, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, to investigate. Mr. 
Woodin found the banks eminently 
sound. Later it was learned that some 
of the very bankers who had set afloat 
the rumors that the Giannini banks were 
not to reopen were not conducting them- 
selves as “bankers and _ gentlemen.” 
Through all these fights Giannini, who 
led them, was able to win almost fanatic 
loyalty of his associates, and particularly 
of his depositors. One final fight to 
embarrass his banks failed as the others 
did, leaving Giannini victorious. 

One of the most exciting books we have 
ever read—and darned informative as 
well. A book that was crying to be writ- 
ten, and the author, Julian Dana, may 
take a well-deserved bow. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. $4.50. 
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manufactures a chair 

every seated 
Hundreds 
of thousands in use 


for 


worker. 


all over the world. 


Dealers everywhere. 


Inquiries invited. 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1211 Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins 
sales letters, collection let- 


to salesmen, 


ters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 200 ideas 
and 200 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use, costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 


proval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. » Chicago 40, Ill. 











DARTNELL REPORT No. 537 
“INTERVIEW PROCEDURES AND 
EMPLOYEE TESTING METHODS” 


This report gives details of the interview- 
ing, hiring and testing procedure now in 
use in a number of companies and outlines 
the many new and effective tools available 
to assist the personnel department in this 
connection. The experiences of several com- 
Panies are quoted and valuable features 
are the exhibits of profile charts, interview 
forms, application blanks, and employee 
tests which are reproduced. 


Hiring procedures at Revere Cepper, Western 
Electric, ete. 
32-point check-list for setting up employee 
induction procedure 
Form used by Allis-Chalmers to check em- 
ployee references 
The 10-step hiring procedure used by Lock- 
heed Aircraft 
Reproductions of application forms used by 
various plants 
Experiences of companies using psychological 
employee tests 
Experi of pani 
of employee tests 

100 pages — 81% by 11 inches — with 


for and against use 





exhibits and index. Complete in 
loose-leaf, durable, leatherette binder. 
Price 


$7.50 


THE BARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Executives Wanted 











SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—$25,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential serv- | 
ce of 37 years’ recognized standing and 
| reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
| Identity covered and present position pro- 
| tected. Send only name and address for 
| details. R. W. _ INC., 201 Dun Bldg., | 
| Buffalo 2, N. } 





oo Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS. Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED. Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 


Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS. and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4. N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Postcard Advertising 


























DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! | 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give | 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 





KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


| 501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 














CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applications for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms, 814 x11 inches. 
Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 
Write for FREE Samples 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
31,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 606, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
cess Ansonia, Conn. 
















GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
PI 


° e 
+ ENGRAVED 
+ ROLL 


KINS’ LABEL 
SERVICE 


3215 FRANKFORD AVE.. PHILA. 34. PA 











DARTNELL REPORT NO. 53/ 
JOB EVALUATION METHODS AND 
PROCEDURES 


—Steps necessary as a preliminary to set- 
ting up a job-evaluation procedure in a 
company 

—Job-rating specifications, forms, and pro- 
cedures with data on preparing job 
descriptions 

—Methods for selling job evaluation to 
employees and supervisors and getting 
union cooperation. 

—Special features of this Report are re- 
productions of numerous forms and rat- 
ing scales used in job evaluation 

100 pages 
Price $17.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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USINESS conditions continue spotty. 
Some industries are enjoying record sales 
and good profits. Others are slowing down. A 
few are reporting losses. The machine tool in- 
dustry, for example, considered by many a 
business weather vane is experiencing a slump 
in spite of record-breaking exports. There is 
growing talk, especially in the East, about the 
recession being here, yet what we are having 
is more of a liquidation than a recession. Busi- 
ness enterprises which mushroomed during the 
war boom are being squeezed back to their 
normal stature. Companies that went hog-wild 
building up inventories thinking the sellers’ 
market would last forever, are hastily liquidat- 
ing high-cost inventories. Weakly managed 
companies, facing tougher competition, are 
merging with more capably managed com- 
petitors. And with it there is a liquidation of 
management personnel. During the war 
boom most businesses acquired an oversupply 
of undersized executives. They made the 
grade so long as business came easy and profits 
were high. But with business getting harder to 
get and profits thinner, these men are scratch- 
ing bottom. All over the country corporation 
directors are meeting and discussing what to 
do about it. Younger men with proved ability 
are being moved in ahead of oldsters who have 
lost their drive. Management functions, in- 
cluding the personnel involved, are being con- 
solidated. This revaluation of individual execu- 
tives is proceeding as businessmen prepare for 
tomorrow. It will be painful for many, but by 
and large, business should be the better for it. 





Cutting Commissions 


One of our subscribers who used to pride 
himself on letting salesmen make good money 
—‘‘the more they make the more I make”— 
has done a right about face. A few weeks ago 
he put through a drastic cut in salesman’s com- 
mission rates, with the inevitable result that 
70 per cent of the salesmen in the top earning 
group quit. They got jobs with competitors, 
went into business for themselves, or are still 
looking around. The management of this com- 
pany was quite frank about it. They figured 
the salesmen were making too much money 
and decided to replace the commission men 
with salaried representatives if they kicked 
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up a fuss. There is nothing new about this sort 
of thinking. It has been going on for years, 
But unfortunately it doesn’t always cut selling 
costs. We recall a manufacturer of mechanical 
pencils who performed the same sort of opera- 
tion on his sales force, with the result three 
competitive companies were started. There 
just wasn’t enough business for all, and the 
original company was soon taken over by 
creditors. To be sure a few salesmen are get- 
ting a free ride on inflated prices, but a really 
good salesman is worth all he can make on a 
fair commission rate. If he can’t make good 
money with you, he will with others. 


Merit-Rating Systems 


Industrial relations men claim big things for 
merit-rating systems. There is one answer so 
they claim, to the problem of getting a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay. When layoffs 
and rehires are on the basis of merit rating as 
well as seniority, things run more smoothly 
around the plant. But like so many good things 
even merit-rating systems can be overdone. A 
Chicago candy manufacturer, after trying 
merit rating, threw it out. “After spending 2 
years reading reports turned in by operating 
officers on supervisors, and in turn by super- 
visors on workers, I could only conclude that 
we didn’t have a supervisor or an employee in 
the plant who was any good. It got to a point 
where those of us who were responsible for em- 
ployee relations began to wonder if we had any 
capable workers at all. The pessimistic reports 
began to undermine the morale of the whole 
organization. The men suspected that the 
reason they never got a raise, or even a pat on 
the back, was because their supervisor had 
double-crossed them in his report to the front 
office. And he probably did.” This may be an 
isolated case, but it is a fact that persons in 
supervisory capacities are apt to regard merit- 
rating reports as a means of building them- 
selves up at the expense of the men and women 
under their supervision. The supervisor who 
seeks and finds good things to say about his 
people is rare indeed. Perhaps industrial rela- 
tions men can find a way around this human 
weakness. But until they do merit-rating re- 
ports should be taken with a grain of salt. 


—J.C. A. 
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